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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Belmont. 
ELMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS, ~ 
the foothills, near San Lf meage ay al woe uipped 
conducted as a fitting school for th colleges = 
technical schools, It is lighted by 2 beat, cotleg and has 
every needful educational, sanitary, and recreative = 


Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 
A sees SEMINARY FUR YOUNG 
Women suggests to parents seeking a good school 
consideration Of of the Le pte 3 points in its methods: 
1st. Its special care of hi 
Resident urse supervising work, diet, and exercise; 
d ‘00. 





pliance. The climate and surroundings o 
probably unsu: a but it is intended that the school 
shall be valued more for its educational advantages 
than for climate and natural beauty, and that it shall 
stimulate its boys to a better intellectual and spiritual 
life, and leave them a heri' of pleasant school memo- 
ries. The Catalogee f oes Pi es raduates, wil views of 


e Bchool and a oft ed ny ua =o 
idea of its apirit and and o oft the work it is 
Rep, A.M. (Harv. i nea Master. 





FORNIA, Los ‘Angeles, West 23d 
M4 RLBORO UGH SCHOOL rosy GIRLS. 
Mrs. GEorRGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Old Lym 
OX WOOD ‘SCHOOL for Girls. 
Elective and College poeseretay. Special Ad- 
vantages in Art and Music. Separate Department for 
girls under twelve. Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 





CONNECTICUT, Ridgefiel 
HE MISSES PIN TON’ S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Will reopen Monday, October 5. 





ConnEcTicUT, Waterbu 
Ls MARGARET”. S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 23, 
1896. Twenty-second year. The Rev. Francis T. Rus- 
sell, D. D., Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. — 


DELAWARE, ., Wilmington, Franklin § Street. 
ae MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 


ench, and German Boarding and Day School 
for a... rtadies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1895. 





DisTRIcT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. é 
‘HEV Y CHASE French and English 
Ronzding a4 Day School for Young Ladies —Half 
an hour from Washington, D.C., by electric cara. French 
the language of the house. Reopen s Oct. 1, 1896. Ad- 
dress Mile. L&a Boutieny, P.O. Station E. 





ILuno1s, Chicago (Opposite Cook Co. Hospital.) 
OLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS and SUR- 
geons of Chicago. Four zoos, graded course. The 

course of the first two years is ages | laboratory work, 
of the last two years largely clinical. The equipment 
of the College includes six-story laboratory and a hos- 
pital of 125 beds, in which all members of the senior 
class are assigned to duty and ie practical clinical ex- 
perience. The course of the College offers exceptional 
advantages to earnest studen 
Dr. WM. ALLEN Pusey, 1 108 State St., Secretary. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Avenue. 
ts “IRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHO 
Twentieth year begins September 23. Prepares 
for college and gives special courses of stud aa For young 
ladies and children. Miss R S.Rice,A mn Prins 
Miss M.E. BEEDY, A.M. 2 





ILuino1s, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building, 
‘“WICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FoREST UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, BARRETT. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
_« School for ore. my A x ma BVRES September 

24th, 1896. Rs. H. Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
OLLEGE OF PH YSICIANS AND 


Surgeons of Baltimore, . Send for a Catalogue. 
'HOMAS OPIE, M.D., Dean. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. : 
fet TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL, for Girls 
reopens September 23, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M.C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MARYLAND, Hagerstown. 
EE MAR COLLEGE 
AND Music AND ART CONSERVATORY for Young 
Women. Finest climate, beautiful grounds, elegant 
buildings on a hill, experienced faculty. Home com- 
forts, rare advant ages, reasonable rates non-sectarian. 


Send for Catalogue.' 
C. L. KEEDY, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belm: 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL 
(FOUNDED 1889). 
Private bn Boarding School for Boys. 
ames for on College. 
B. F. HARDING, A.M., 
Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics—(Established in 1889 7 the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemmenway.) Eighth year will begin Sept. 29, 
Amy Morris Homans, Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cottage City. 
ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
Institute. a gg year begins July 13, 1896. 
Send for 80-page circular. 
WILLiAM A. Mowry, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





ain good variety, and well cooked; early 
and long step; a eee furnished by Dr. Sar 
arvard; bowling alley and Seta Wome no 


Bos 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twent; Pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. 
Two studies required and two to be chosen from a list 
of eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Spe- 
cial students admitted if eighteen years or over, or 
graduates of high schools. 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-covernment; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room), personal oversight 
in by wo manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinte 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific egpemy | of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, eet: ete Business Law for Women, fome 
eee. Swimm 

Regular expense ter ‘school year $500. For illustrated 





catalogue, address rutaner 5 | Nation), 
7. G. BRAGDON, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, D 
OWDER PO iNT SCHOOL, —Prepares 


for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. . B. Knapp, 8.B. (M.1.T.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
ssc SEMINAR Y.—-Academy 
r Boys. Prepares for any college orscientific 
school. ‘Fully equipped laboratories in Chemistry, Phy- 
sics, and_ Biology for training for Medical Schools. 
Fifty-sixth year opens September 10, 1896. 
Ww. GALLAGHER, Ph D., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Lowel', 
OGERS HALL.-A Home School for 
Girls and Young Women. Certificate admits to 
Smithand Wellesley Reopens October 1, Terms, $750. 
References: Mrs Alice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. Frederic 
T. Greenhalge. For further particulars, address 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Montval 
SHLEY HALL OME SCHOOL 
for —— ladies. Ten miles from Boston. Music, 
Art, and Languages. 
Thorough preparation for college. 
Miss W HiTTEMORE, Principal 
Montvale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Waban 
WE WABAN SCHOOL. 
A Preparatory School for ae. 
Circulars will be sent on application 
CHARLES sk. FisH 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester (“‘ The Academic MY. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACAD 
4ist year. Best preparation for A ig Profes- 
sional, or Business Life. Healthful location. Careful 
selection and supervision of students. Small classes. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scientific 

School. Send for ait 


MIcHIGAN, Orchard 
ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
—20th year. Prepares for leading universities 
Graduates are now in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cor 
nell, and University of Michigan. New gymnasium 
50x150 feet. Address COLONEL — Supt. 








New JERSEY, Engle 
WIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
8th year. Preparation for College. Special 
courses, 
*Principals: Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 





NEw JERSEY, Summit. Near New York. 
HE KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR 
Girls.—Principal, Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, late 
of Wellesley College. 
Modern methods. College preparation. Home com 


forts for boardi 
_e a W. Masig, President. 
NEw JERSEY, Trenton. 


UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ASchool for Boys backward in Studies. Only four 
boarding boys. Terms, $500 per = ie. 
ONTANYE, Master. 








New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. 
JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 
New York, Newburgh-on-Hudson. 
IGLAR SCHOOL.—30 Boys.’ If you have 


a boy, send forapamphiet. Henry W. SIGLAR. 








New York City 
MPIRE THEA TRE DRAMATIC 


SCHOOL.—Associated with Mr.Charles Frohman’s 
sapue Theatre. Address Mr. NELSON WHEATCROFT, 
irector. 





New York Ciry, 80, = wD 84 East 57th Street. 
M ISS PEEBLES A 
MISS THOMPSON'S 

Boarding and Day School for Girls 
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Educational. 


NEw YorK, Rochester. 
IVINGSTON PARK SEMINAR Y.— 
AChurch School for Girls. Prepares for College. 
88th year Opens Sept. 17th, 1896. For circulars ad- 
dress Miss Georaia C. STONE, Principal. 





NEW YORK, Sing Sing on-Hudson. 

OUNT PLEASANT MILITARY 

ACADEMY.—A high grade school for boys. Fits 
for college and for business. 82d year. Library of 
12,000 volumes. Reference, Hon. Joseph H. Choate. 
pm gaa F. BRUSIE, A.M., ARTHUR T. EMORY, A.B.. Prin- 
cipals. 





NEw YorK, Tarrytown on-Hudson. ’ 
OME INSTITUTE.—A Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. College preparation. Re- 
opens Sept. 17. Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 





Onto, Cincinnati. 
TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. _ Circulars sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 

ERCERSBURG COLLEGE. 

A first-class Academy for boys. Prepares for any 
college tn America, $250. Defies competition. Modern 
equipment. Scholarships. 

WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph.D. (Princeton), President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, 
YWHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADE- 
my, on the summit of the Chelten Hills, 2 hours 
from New York, one-half hour from Philadelphia. 
Represented by 30 graduates in 6 leading colleges and 
scientific schools. $600. 26th year. 
JOHN C, RIcE, Ph.D., Ogontz, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street, 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Circu- 

lar on application. 





TENNESSEE, Nashville. 

ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 

Next session opens September 16 Full graduate 
as well as undergraduate courses. Ten Fellowshi 
for college graduates. Seven departments. Fully 
equipped laboratories and museums. 

WIL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 





Virainia, Amherst P. O, Z 

ENMORE HIGH SCHOOL.—Prepara- 

or”, to Higher Collages, West Point,and Annapo- 

lis. Will open Lo a 16, 1896. Address H. A, STRODE 
(U. Va.), Principal 4 


Virainia, Richmond. 

’CABE’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 

—The thirty-second annual session of this School 

for Boys begins a 21,1896. Thorough preparation 

for University of Virginia, Yale, Harvard, US. Military 

and Naval Academies, and the leading Engineering 

Schools. Full staff. Boarding department strictly 
limited. For catalogue, address 

. GORDON McCaBE, Head Master. 








VirGInis, Staunton. 
TAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A Military School for young men and boys, unsur- 
passed in course of study, thoroughness of equipment, 
and beauty of location. Handsome illustrated cata- 
logue on application. 





FRANCE, Paris. 
7. MARGARET'S CHURCH SCHOOL, 
A French and American Scheol forGirls. French 
the language of the household. Autumn term opens 
October 1. Terms, $1 000a year. Address Miss JULIA 
H.C. Acty, 50 Avenue d’Jéna. = 
A teacher will conduct pupils from New Yurk to Paris 
in September. Address, untit Sept. 1, Miss Mary Davy, 
care Finch, Van Slyck & Young, St. Paul, Minn. 


HOWARD SEMINARY. 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, limited to fifty: cer- 
tificate aimits to colleges; offers thorough academic 
training with wide choice in electives (including Music, 
Art, and Languages); advantages for Home Culture; 
Library, Gymnasium, and Laboratory; location quiet, 
healthful, accessible; references in all parts of the 
country, Annual Announcement sent on application. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. W. GIFFORD, Principals, 
West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co., Mass. 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls, 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Miss FLORENCE 
BALDWIN, Principal. Within five years more than 
fifty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this 
school. Ce-tificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 
ley. Diploma given in both General and College-Pre- 
Poraters Courses. Fine fireproof stone building. 25 acres 
utiful grounds. For circular address the Secretary. 


HE PEEK SKILL MILITARY ACA- 
ee me ¥. , a 
trated catalogue. Col. Locate Jnr ing Paes line 

















Educational. 
NEw ENS LAND 

















C2 NSERVATORY 
Founded in 1853 by EBEN TOURJEE. 
Music. Elocution. Modern Languages. 











Expert instruction from i yy grades to 
ighest artistic requirements. Oldest, largest, best. 
rospectus and calendar free. 


Franklin Square, Boston, lass. 


School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 
The Fall Term will open Sept. 28, 1896. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting and decorative design, and also in artistic 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: F. W. 
Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
Painting),Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), E.W. 
Emerson (Anatomy), and A.K. Cross (Perspective). Pu- 
pils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the Mu- 
seum. For circulars giving detailed information, ad- 
dress Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS AND EXCURSIONS 
OF ALL KINDS. 

Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor.. Large 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter, Best references, Illus- 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 


QUINCY MANSION. 


The Quincy Mansion School for Girls. 


Will = at Quincy, Sept. 23. Regular courses; expe- 
rienced teachers; special attention paid to vocal and 
instrumental music; certificate admits to college; new 
school building; ctass-rooms on first floor; stairs few 
and easy; beautiful grounds—4 acres; view of Boston 
the harbor,and Massachusetts Bay: rooms high and 
light; Lyd ana steam heat,electric lights, open plumb- 
iog; 13 minutes’ ride from Boston. Send for prospectus 
to Dr. HORACE MANN WILLARD, Wollaston, Mass. 


THE 


Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific schools. 
The next year will begin Sept. 16, 1896. 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Psychology, Biology, Pedagogy, and Anthropology. 
JULY 13-25. 

Seven Instructors give daily lectures or demonstra- 
tions. Ninety-six hours of coordinated work. Adapted 

teachers of all grades. Dr. G. Stanley Hall and 


CHILD Stupy a feature. Kindergarten Day, July 20. 
Address for Programme, LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk. 


MORAVIANSEMINARY foWamee 


BETHLEGEM, PA. (Founded 1749.) For circulars ad- 
ress J.MAX HARK, D_D., Principal. 
(Normal Department of Expression and Physical 
Culture in charge of Lydia J Newcomb.) 




















The Misses Hickok’s Boarding and Day School 


For Girls, near NEw York Ciry, will reopen October 1. 
Lectures by Professors in Columbia College. 
Morristown, New Jersey. 








Educational. 


University of Virginia 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
Letters, Science, Engineering, Law, Medicine, 
Session begins 15th September. 


Mild climate. Excellent gymnasium. For catalogues 
address WM. M. THORNTON, LL.D., Chairman. 


Manual Training. 


PREE COURSES for TEACHERS, fitting for 
both Grammar and High School Work at the 
SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, established by Mrs, 
Quincy A. Shaw in Boston. 
Time for each course, October 1 to June 1. 


Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 
39 North Bennet St., - - Boston, Mass. 


ST. AUSTIN’S SCHOOL, 
WEST NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Thirteenth yom. Thorough and successful prepara- 
tion for all colleges. Military system. Number of boys 
limited. Sixteen acres of playing flelds. Outdoor exer- 
cise compulsory. Gymnasium under the directorship of 
a fully qualified physical instructor. Beautiful grounds. 
Unbroken health record. 

For prospectus, address 

Rev. GEO. E. QUAILE, M.A., Head Master. 











TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


oF 
MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


New York City, 55 West 47th St. Mrs, SARAH H. 
EMERSON, Principal. Primary and Advanced Classes. 
Preparation for all Colleges. A few boarding scholars 
taken. Reopens Sept. 30, 1896. 


Rockford Collegefor Women 


Fall Term Opens Wednesday, Sept. 16, 1896. 
Classical and Science Courses, Excellent Preparatory 
School. paren = organized departments of Music and 
Art. Well-equipped Laboratories, Fine Gymnasium, 
Resident Physician. Memorial Hail enables students 
to reduce expenses. For cotalogyes, address 
PHEBE T. SUTLI 





TA] 


F, 
President, Lock Box 10, Rockford, II. 





Miss Mary E. Stevens College Preparatory 
Boarding and Day School, 221 West Chelten Ave., Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Begins 28th year Sept. 30, 
with Mrs, J. FrEDERIc Dripps, Principal, Miss Mary E. 
Srevens, Honorary Principal. Fifteen pupils at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1896. Standard remains unchanged. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 114th year begins September 16, 1896 Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. 
For Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
A thorough education with good home influence. 
Eztabli: 869. 








shed 186! 
Miss Ipa F. Foster, 2 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, § 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
For Girls. Possesses finest private peoperty in city. 
Boarding and day. 15th year. Academic, College-Pre- 
paratory,and Musica! Depts. For illus. catalogue and re- 
ferences, address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and scientific course of study. 
Also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 
16, 1896. Apply to 

da C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, 


a select private school for girls. Preparation for col- 
lege. ong gs not leading to college Comforts 
of home. r. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


T. JOHN’S SCHOOL. 


MANLIUS, N.Y. 


Next term begins September 16, 1896. 
Apply to __ WM. VERBECK. 


Principals. 

















IRVING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 25 miles from N. Y. 
City. 4ist year begins in September. Summer 
term. J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Prin. 


A AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 27th year. 

Miss ELLEN W. BoD, Principal. © 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


For Young Women, 39th year Sept. 22. Six courses and 
Prep., Mus, Art, Elocu., Sten., $350. Jos, E. King, Pres. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF FEVER. 
Dr. Burpon-SaNDERSON, 
University of Oxford. 


APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY. 
Dr. H. Lewis Jones, 
In Charge of Elect. Dept., 


DIET AND THERAPEUTICS OF 


GENBRAL PATHOLOGY OF 
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The Week. 


Tue Democratic convention in Wiscon- 
sin on June 23, like that in Minnesota a 
fortnight earlier, declared in favor of the 
gold standard and against the free coin- 
age of silver. As the Republicans in 
these States had previously taken the 
same position, both parties in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota are now committed to the 
doctrine of sound money that is really 
sound. The same thing is true of the Re- 
publicans, who are the dominant party, 
in North Dakota; the Democrats there 
have not yet held their convention. These 
three States constitute that section of 
the Union where the foreign element is 
the largest anywhere to be found, the 
proportion of the population whose pa- 
rents, one or both, were foreigners, being 
73.69 per cent. in Wisconsin, 75.42 per 
cent. in Minnesota, and 78.98 per cent. in 
North Dakota. Those persons who think 
that foreign ignorance is what threatens 
the stability of American institutions, will 
do well to contrast the financial history 
and present position of these three States 
with the record and attitude of three 
such States as Kansas, where the foreign 
element is only 26.78 per cent., Missouri 
with 24.98 per cent., and Kentucky with 
but 9.87 per cent. 











The Democrats of Illinois went wild 
last week for free silver and free riots. 
‘The arbitrary-interference on the part 
of the federal Government in local af- 
fairs,’’ they say, ‘‘ by. ignoring the lawful 
authorities, is not only a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, but a 
crime against free government, and is de- 
structive of the very foundation of demo- 
cratic and republican institutions.” This 
refers to Debs and the great strike and 
boycott of the American Railway Union. 
It affirms virtually that if a riot breaks 
out in any place which stops the running 
of cars, the movement of interstate com- 
merce, and of the United States mails, 
and if the Governor of the State is in 
sympathy with the rioters and neglects 
to suppress their unlawful acts, then the 
President of the United States must do 
nothing but allow the sioters to have 
their way. This is Altgeld’s theory of 
free institutions—freedom to throw trains 
off the track, to burn loaded cars in the 
midst of great cities, to kill conductors 
and engineers if they attempt to perform 
their duty, and to strangle the trade and 
commerce of the whole country. Natu- 
rally the passage of this resolution by the 
convention is followed by another cordial- 
ly endorsing the administration of Gov. 
Altgeld. Illinois would be in a pitiable 
condition if such a man could be re- 








elected as her chief magistrate after all 
that he has done to produce chaos in her 
principal city. It was right for the con- 
vention to renominate Altgeld. It is 
time to find out what sort of people in- 
habit the State, and whether life and 
property are really safe there—a question 
which can be determined in no other way 
so speedily and surely as by putting his 
name before the voters for their suffrages 
once more. Four years ago they did not 
know the man. Now they know him 
very well. 





Mr. Whitney’s absurd New York Demo- 
cratic platform has been received by the 
silver Democrats in just the way that 
might have been expected. It heartens 
them greatly. If that is the best the De- 
mocracy of New York can do, the silver- 
ites may gayly run down their steep place 
into the sea. For argument, all they 
need to do is to point to Mr. Whitney’s 


concessions. He gives the whole case 
away. All he lacks is the courage of his 
convictions. Zhat they willsupply in un- 


limited quantities, with the courage of 
their ignorance thrown in. He is all very 
well as a philosopher to point out the 
way where he dare not go, but they are 
the men of action who will translate his 
reasoning into deeds. What the silver 
Democrats dreaded was an outspoken 
and uncompromising gold platform from 
the New York Democracy, with a bolt 
distinctly threatened. Ifsuch a platform 
had been put out last April, it would have 
had a powerful effect in other States. 
But to wait till the end of June, and then 
give forth a lot of mushy bimetallism, was 
the surest way to make New York Demo- 
crats contemptible in the eyes of the 
party and the nation. 





The Democratic nomination for the Pre; 
sidency will not be made for a week, and 
the canvass never really opens until some 
weeks after the last of the conventions. 
But the fight for control of the next 
House of Representatives is already on, 
and, as we have previously said, that body 
will hold the key to the situation. The 
Senate, from 1897 to 1899, will surely be 
controlled by the silverites. With either 
the nominee of the Chicago convention or 
McKinley in the White House, we can no 
longer depend upon the President for pro- 
tection from the silver madness, as has 
been the case under Cleveland. The only 
assurance of salvation will be in the elec- 
tion of a House of Representatives a ma- 
jority of which will prevent any conces- 
sion whatever to silver. The pressure for 
some concession will be tremendous. If 
McKinley shall be elected, he will come 
in pledged to give the country a high 
tariff. The Senate will ‘‘hold up” any 
tariff bill until the ransom price is paid 





in the shape of an agreement to coin more 
silver dollars, or buy more silver bullion, 


or coin the seigniorage. What is abso- 
lutely essential is a majority in the House 
which cannot be inveigled or bulldozed 
by the protected interests into a sur- 
render to the silverites. 





In order to secure such a majority, the 
sound-money men must go to work with- 
out a moment’s delay. Two members of 
the next House have already been elect- 
ed—Republicans from Oregon who favor 
‘“‘doing something for silver.”” Two Re- 
publicans have already been nominated 
in Kansas districts upon silver platforms. 
Silver Republican newspapers in the 
West, like the Detroit Tribune, are urg 
ing the immediate organization of the 
silver forces to capture the caucuses and 
secure the nomination of Representatives 
who will pledge themselves to favor silver 
legislation. Congressman Aitken of the 
Sixth Michigan District, a Republican 
who seeks reélection, declares that he is 
‘*bitterly opposed to a single gold stan- 
dard, and will not tolerate it.”” Republi- 
can Representatives in other Western 
States are explaining that the St. Louis 
platform really commits the party only to 
opposition to free coinage, and declaring 
that they will favor other silver legisla- 
tion if they shall be returned to the next 
House. Such developments as these show 
the imperative necessity for equally vigor- 
ous action on the part of thesound-money 
men at once. Nominations in a large pro- 
portion of the districts will be made be- 
fore the Presidential canvass really opens 
in September. If the believers in a gold 
standard postpone work until then, they 
may find that it is too late to avert the 
danger of an untrustworthy House of 
Representatives. 





All the outgivings from Canton indi- 
cate that McKinley and his managers 
will try to make the tariff the issue of the - 
campaign. ‘ The tariff is the only issue, 
of course,’’ says the great Hanna, after a 
conference with the candidate. ‘‘ Tnere 
is but one issue, and that is the tariff,” 
says Thomas McDougall, a Cincinnati 
politician, after a similar conference. 
‘The drift of all McKinley’s speeches 
and conversation thus far,’’ writes Wil- 
liam E. Curtis, who knows him well, to 
the Chicago Record, “is towards a re- 
vival of interest in the tariff, which the 
national committee will force to the front 
as an issue in the campaign.”’ It is easy 
enough to say that the tariff shall be the 
issue, but how are McKinley, Hanna, and 
the rest going to make it such? A new 
tariff can be secured only through a trade 
with the silver men, like the one in 1890, 
when Teller & Co. insisted upon the sil- 
ver-purchase act before they would let 
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the McKinley bill become a law. So long 
as this is the case, the financial question 
must be the chief issue. To say that all 
the country wants is revenue, and that 
the Republicans will pass a tariff bill that 
will give this revenue, will deceive no- 
body when every one knows that the 
Senate will never let such a bill through 
unless another blow shall be dealt at the 
stability of our currency system. It is 
right to say, however, that McKinley on 
Friday made a speech at Canton, in 
which for the first time he defined his 
dollar satisfactorily. He said it must be 
a dollar ‘good for a dollar, not only at 
home, but in every mart and market- 
place of the world.” : 


It is a curious survival of the Blaine 
campaign that clergymen should have 
_taken to writing letters to the newspa- 
pers calling attention to McKinley’s ex- 
emplary church-going habits. The ob- 
jections to Blaine were, indeed, of a sort 
which a good record for church attend- 
ance would tend to rebut; though it 
would also be consistent with the theory 
that he was not only a dishonest man, 
but a hypocrite as well. But McKinley’s 
personal character is not called in ques- 
tion, and testimony as to that can hardly 
be taken as a conclusive reply to the 
doubts about him which are really trou- 
bling people. What they want to know 
is, if he is the man, by knowledge and 
conviction and force of character, to take 
charge of the nation’s finances at a crisis 
of unexampled gravity. They crave as- 
surances that a man who endorsed notes 
up to ten times the amount of his proper- 
ty will not consider that method a safe 
one in conducting the business of the 
Government. They are anxiously trying 
to find out whether he will resolutely 
veto a bill for the further purchase of 
silver and inflation of the currency, and 
whether he will exhaust every power 
lodged in the Executive to maintain gold 
payments before he will see them fail. 
Really, we must point out to the reverend 
logicians, it is no answer to say that Mc- 
Kinley is regularly in his pew on Sunday 
mornings, or that he does not beat his 
old mother. 





The working of the McKinley magic 
is already visible in business, as all ear- 
nest thinkers knew it would be, though 
it is a little hard to follow the process, 
A surprising falling off in our worsted 
and cotton imports from England is re- 
ported for the past four months. This is 
as it should be. McKinley simply will 
not have imports. The trembling Bri- 
tishers know this, and would not, of 
course, risk their goods in a land where 
the eye of a McKinley is upon every re- 
creant American who dares to wear a 
foreign coat or shirt. To be sure, the 
falling off appears to have occurred un- 
der the wicked Wilson tariff, of which the 
main design was to strengthen England’s 





‘*hold ” upon us, but what we would ask 
is, did it occur until McKinley was ‘‘ sure 
to be nominated’? ? We rather think 
not, and we believe a careful comparison 
of dates would show that the diminution 
of exports from Bradford was coincident 
with the visit of the Tribune’s London 
correspondent to that unhappy city. The 
manufacturers learned from him that it 
was all up with them, and that no more 
of their exports would be received in this 
country. Then there is the closing of 
our own cotton mills, threatened on an 
extensive scale on account of overproduc- 
tion. At first sight, one would say that 
McKinley should have stopped this. Can 
the manufacturers have forgotten to ap- 
peal to him, instead of simply consulting 
the market, before ordering the shut- 
down? He might have told them that 
their trouble was all due to the cursed 
Wilson tariff. He might have believed 
it; but they would not, because they 
have testified, through their spokesman, 
Senator Aldrich, that the cotton sche- 
dules of the Wilson bill were the most 
scientific and thoroughly protective ever 
framed. Like talking with Mrs. Tulli- 
ver, this is all ‘‘ puzzling work,’’ and we 
fear that the puzzle of it will grow 
denser from week to week. 





The London Economist explains why 
the adoption of the gold plank at St. 
Louis did not send up the price of Ame- 
rican securities abroad ‘with a sharp 
bound.” In the first place, it says, there 
is not in the resolution a ‘‘a breath of 
strong conviction,’ and the long dodging 
and bad record of McKinley had filled 
foreign investors with fears which the 
platform alone could not allay. But fur- 
ther than this, not a hint, not a suspicion 
of a suggestion, is given in the platform 
as to the way in which the existing gold 
standard is to be preserved. President 
Cleveland, with his heart in the work, 
has been struggling to do that all through 
his administration, and by the only me- 
‘thod now available. For doing so he has 
been denounced like a pickpocket by Re- 
publicans. They now say they are going 
to maintain the gold standard, but of 
measures todo it they breathe not a word. 
Foreign investors, says the Economist, 
want to see a definite programme of cur- 
rency reform before they will be prepared 
to pin their faith and their money to a 
platform generality. On top of all these 
doubts come the militant and extravagant 
policy of the planks relating to foreign 
affairs, and the general threat to trade 
involved in the promise of a return to 
Chinese-wall protection. Thus the gold 
plank at St. Louis, while it undoubtedly 
prevented something like a panic which 
would have resulted from a free-silver or 
straddling platform, did not positively 
and efficaciously reassure foreign markets. 
For the reasons mentioned by the Eco- 
nomist, ‘‘ they have failed to respond as 
was expected,” and, it adds, “it can- 





not be said that their caution is un- 
justifiable.” 





Gov. Morton’s selection of ex-Mayor 
Gilroy as member of the Greater New 
York Charter Commission, in place of 
Mr. Fitch, who declined to serve, is a 
most indefensible act. It would have 
been difficult to find in this city a more 
thoroughly unfit man. Certainly none 
more so could have been found outside 
the membership of Tammany Hall. Mr. 
Gilroy is nothing except a Tammany 
man, and the Governor has no reason 
for putting him upon the Commission 
except as a representative of that organi- 
zation. He is certainly not a representa- 
tive of the city and its interests, as he 
has had no training which fits him to be 
of assistance in evolving a system of 
government for the proposed great city. 
The only science of government that he 
has ever studied is that which Tammany 
carries out when it is in possession of 
public office. Everybody knows how Gil- 
roy executed that as Mayor. He put 
Scannell the murderer into the Fire De- 
partment, put Sheehan the Buffalo de- 
faulter into the Police Department, and 
obliged Tom Platt by giving Sheehan as 
associates two Republican Boys, Mike 
Kerwin and Charlie Murray; made Bar- 
ney Martin and Joe Koch Police Jus- 
tices, and Mike Daly Commissioner of 
Public Works. He has no idea of public 
offive except to turn it to the personal 
profit of himself and his political asso- 
ciates, who are mainly persons of disre- 
putable character, dissolute and irregu- 
lar lives, and general ignorance. It is an 
insult to every reputable man on the 
Commission to ask him to sit with Gil- 
roy as an associate. 





The city of Milwaukee has been the 
scene of the most extensive application 
of the boycott ever seen in this country. 
On the 4th of May the men employed by 
the company which operates the street- 
car lines struck for higher pay, which 
the company refused. The usual con- 
comitants of such a strike followed for 
a few days—difficulty in operating the 
cars until a full force of new men could 
be secured, with more or less disorder 
and assaults upon the “scabs.”’ This 
state of things did not last long, how- 
ever. Thecompany had soon manned the 
cars, and its full service was resumed, 
Then came the novel feature of the 
strike. The former employees declared a 
boycott of the cars. Such orders have 
been issued under similar circumstances 
in other cities, notably in the great Third 
Avenue strike in New York a few years 
ago, but never before were they regarded 
by more than a small portion of the la- 
boring element in the community. In 
Milwaukee, on the other hand, the strik- 
ers were at first able to make practically 
the whole population abandon the street- 
cars, and either patronize the ’busses and 
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other conveyances which they put on the 
prinzipal streets, or walk. It is actually 
true that for days cars would go along 
routes where they were ordinarily well 
filled at all times and crowded sometimes, 
and not average more than one pas- 
senger a trip, even in the ‘‘rush’”’ 
hours. Business men, professional men, 
all classes, were threatened with loss of 
patronage, law-suits, damages of every 
sort, if they should ride in the cars. For 
some time the public was so much dazed 
that hardly anybody dared to defy the 
boycott. Gradually, however, most of 
the people recovered their senses and 
their courage, resumed patronage of the 
cars, the ’busses lost their passengers, 
and at last the managers of the strike 


‘declared the boycott ‘‘off,’? having se- 


cured nothing for themselves out of the 
strike, and only diminished the power of 
the company for a long time to pay the 
higher wages that they sought. 





* Judge Wright of the Illinois Circuit 
Court bas declared unconstitutional and 
void the State law requiring the national 
flag to be displayed over every school- 
house. The case vame before him in the 
form of a motion to quash indictments 
found against certain school trustees 
and other officials for failing to execute 
the law. The Legislature had made 
such violation of the law a misdemeanor, 
and therein, so Judge Wright holds, 
had exceeded its powers. The decision 
hinged on this point. There was no 
question of the right of the State to or- 
der the flag flown on any of its build- 
ings, at such times and in such a man- 
ner as it saw fit. The effect of this deci- 
sion will be to make patriotism, in so far 
as it consists in flinging the flag to the 
breeze, optional. This may seem a hor- 
rid conclusion to some perfervid breth- 
ren, but, after all, it simply puts patriot- 
ism in the same category with the other 
leading virtues. It is perhaps unfortu- 
nate that we cannot by law compel all 
citizens to be sober, saving, honest, kind 
to wife and child, but we cannot; nor 
can we, if Judge Wright’s exposition of 
the law is sound, compel them to be pa- 
triotic. Illinois school-children may in- 
cur great civic dangers by not being al- 
lowed to see the flag above their heads. 
Certainly they will be as much at sea as 
the rest of us about the great McKinley 
definition of ‘sound money ”’—that it is 
something ‘‘ as untarnished as the flag.’’ 
Still, they may learn in their school his- 
tories that the flag was very badly tar- 
nished in the Mexican war, Gen. Grant 
being witness, and so not lose so much 
after all. Anyhow they will have to be 
patriotic, as they will have to be virtu- 
ous, from an inward spring if at all, and 
not by act of Legislature. 





At the meeting of the Tory members of 
the House of Commons on June 15, when 
the melancholy announcement was made 








by Mr. Balfour that not one of his pet 
and promised bills could be passed, a re- 
mark was made by the veteran Sir John 
Mowbray which elicited the only real ap- 
plause of the afternoon. It was to the 
effect that he hoped one result of the 
grand fiasco, as of the experience of the 
late Liberal Government, would be to 
teach parties the folly of overloading 
their legislative programme. In other 
words, this thing of promising the millen- 
nium out of hand, and then going on to 
leave Satan just as visibly unchained as 
before, is getting to be wearisome. For 
nothing did Mr. Balfour and Lord Salis- 
bury and Chamberlain rail more causti- 
cally at the Liberals than for having un- 
dertaken so’much more than they could 
possibly perform. Yet they at once pro- 
mised three times as much—very natu- 
rally, having three times the majority. 
But here is their first session gone to 
wreck, and all their promises gone to 
protest. Whether parties will learn wis- 
dom from the unexampled breakdown, 
may be doubted, despite Sir John Mow- 
bray’s pious hopes. Parties are bound to 
bid against each other for popular sup- 
port, and the highest bidder seems to 
carry off the prize. Ifone side promises 
the millennium, the other must pledge 
itself to bring in two, with the Golden 
Age and the Saturnia regna thrown in. 
Of course the bigger the promises, the 
bigger the smash when they are unfulfil- 
led; but the temptation to win votes by 
the easy process of making promises 
seems to be too much for mortal politi- 
cians. The Republican platform, for ex- 
ample, contains a tremendous array of 
solemn undertakings to do things that 
the framers knew would not and could 
not be done. All they had their eye on 
was the election, which they hoped to 
win by promising everything, and then 
afterwards get up some diversion, like a 
foreign war, to appease the disgusted 
and enraged voters. 





Mr. Balfour’s failure as leader of the 
House of Commons is partly the fault of 
his party and more the inevitable result 
of his temperament. An impossible task 
was laid on him—the task which Mr. 
Bright described as that of driving six 
coaches-and-four abreast through a street 
where but one at a time could go. Too 
many and too complex bills were given 
him, with orders to pass them this ses- 
sion. The thing could not be done. But 
the great incapacity is that of Mr. Bal- 
four’s own mental make-up. He is in- 
finitely bored by the dreary speech-mak- 
ing of the House of Commons. Nine hours 
of it is more than his refined and subtle 
intellect can endure. He will not sit it 
out. But the prime requisite in a suc- 
cessful leader of the House is constant 
and watchful attendance. Even the cyni- 
cal Disraeli recognized this fact and was 
unflaggingly at his post. Mr. Gladstone, 
up to the very end, especially when the 
home-rule bill was pending, was always 





on the Treasury bench, except when he 
was springing to his feet to controvert 
some dullard over whom Mr. Balfour 
would only have groaned inwardly and 
then gone out. So notoriously slack is 
his attendance on the House that the 
fact is frequently thrown in his face. He 
attempted to reply to Sir William Har- 
court, the other day, when the Liberal 
chief turned on him roughly with the 
question how he could venture to answer 
a speech he had not heard. Such things 
are fatal to the discipline of party and 
the prestige of the leader. As Mr. Lucy 
says: ‘* The House of Commons is a team 
that may be successfully driven only by 
an undeputed coachman always on the 
box-seat.’? Mr. Balfour’s ability is un- 
questioned, but the ablest man that ever 
lived could not succeed in his place un- 
less he made up his mind to chain him- 
self to his seat in the House, to suffer 
fools gladly, and to have the run of busi- 
ness and debating always accurately in 
mind. All this is no doubt distasteful to 
a speculative intellect like Mr. Balfour’s, 
but then, as the man said about writing 
a sonnet, it is so easy not to be leader of 
the House, and the speculative intellect 
essaying it must take on the air and the 
methods of the hard-hitting, practical, 
galley-slave intellect. 





The Pope’s latest encyclical on Chris- 
tian unity is a very elaborate argument 
for Roman supremacy, but how it touches 
existing conditions and problems it is 
hard to see. His long and careful de- 
monstration that the Church of Rome is 
the most likely centralized and authori- 
tative exponent of Christian doctrine and 
practice, will be shed as so much water 
from the backs of those who, like the 
Protestants, deny the desirability of hav- 
ing any such authority at all, or, like the 
Greek Christians, affirm that Rome has 
widely departed from the primitive faith. 
Thus the whole encyclical necessarily 
has an unpractical air, like a bit of labo- 
ratory experimentation, with little regard 
to the hard and ugly facts. The Pope 
has before made friendly and charitable 
advances to both the Greek and Angli- 
can Churches. Nothing resulted in 
either case except a polite but firm re- 
fusal to take a step towards that union 
of Christendom which consists in sub- 
mission to Rome. After these rebuffs 
in the practical sphere, it looks as 
if Leo XIII. had determined at any rate 
to put on record the reasons he has for 
believing that he is right. His encycli- 
cal will make an excellent thesis for use 
in Catholic seminaries. Those who are 
already convinced will find it irrefra- 
gable. It is very learned, very logical 
(granting the premises quietly assumed), 
and is argued through with the air of a 
disinterested and detached philosopher. 
But the philosopher is, unfortunately, so 
detached from the facts confronting him 
that his reasoning cannot be expected to 
have any practical results. 
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THE ISSUE OF THE CAMPAIGN. 
Mr. McKintey, in his speech at Canton 
on Saturday, made an allusion to the 
money question as one of the issues of 
the campaign. It came out rather slow- 
ly, but it came nevertheless, and what he 
said encourages us to believe that he will 
say more by and by. He said that it was 
one of the missions of the Republican 
party to give the country a dollar which 
would pass for a dollar in every muarket- 
place in the world. Now, the only dol- 
lar that passes for 100 cents in all the 
markets of the world is the gold dollar. 
It certainly is the mission of the Repub- 
lican party to preserve this dollar, and it 
is equally the mission of the gold dollar 
to preserve the party, for everybody can 
see that this is to be the overtopping is- 
sue of the campaign. The men who are 
prating about the tariff, and pretending 
that protection is in danger under sche- 
dules of duties averaging 42 per cent. ad 
valorem—a tariff higher than Mr. Mor- 
rill ever drew in his palmiest days—will 
not be heard of two months hence, or at 
all events will not be listened to. Their 
voices will be completely lost in the 16- 
to-1 whirlwind. Mr. McKinley’s speech 
shows a dawning recognition of the kind 
of campaign that is now beginning. 

The Sunday papers contained an inter- 
view with Mr. Whitney in which he ac- 
knowledges that he does not expect to 
change the purpose of the silver majori- 
ty at Chicago. They are too many and 
too stubborn, he says. They are going 
to adopt a platform which will disrupt 
the party because honorable men cannot 
stand on it. Very true. We have fore- 
seen that catastrophe to the party for some 
weeks. Wesay now that it is best for the 
country that the silver majority should 
go on and do what they were appoint- 
ed to do, for if they should turn around 
at the instance of Mr. Whitney and go 
against their instructions, the country 
would put no confidence in their change 
of heart. People would say that they 
had been false to their constituents. 
Moreover, a change on their part would 
not change their constituents. All the 
poison of 16 to 1 would be rankling among 
them as before, and would be more viru- 
lent than ever by reason of such trea- 
chery. It would have to be doctored just 
the same. The delegates to Chicago, in 
the improbable event of their being lured 
away by sirens, would simply disappear 
beneath the waves. Their successors, 
whether calling themselves Democrats, 
or Populists, or Teller men, would be in 
full panoply, if not this year, then next 
year and thereafter until beaten in fair 
fight, perhaps more than once. 

There is still another reason why it is 
best that the silver majority at Chicago 
should do what they were appointed to 
do. If they should turn around and 
adopt a straddling platform, the sound- 
money Democrats, or most of them, would 
then vote their own ticket. The Demo- 
cratic party would be no safer than it is 





now, but the sound-money vote would be 
divided. It-is not impossible in that 
event that the Democrats might elect 
enough Congressmen to makea majority, 
with the aid of the Populists and the 
Teller Republicans. It is needless to 
point out the dangers of such a combina- 
tion. The thing most to be desired is 
that the sound-money vote of the country 
should be united on the Presidential 
ticket, and united on Congressmen wher- 
ever the silverites are any where near one- 
half of the total vote. _ 

Still another reason for wishing the 
Democrats at Chicago to do what they 
have been bidden to do is that the. busi- 
ness of the country will never be on a 
sound footing as long as the present un- 
certainty about the money standard con- 
tinues. Even our esteemed contempora- 
ries of the McKinley League ought to 
see this now. They have been telling us 
that their candidate was the advance 
agent of prosperity, that he was sure to 
be nominated and sure to be elected, and 
that his very name was going to make 
good times. -Yet business does not im- 
prove. Last year was bad for trade, but 
this year is worse. There has been no 
lack of McKinley to account for the dul- 
ness. He is nominated. He will proba- 
bly be elected, but there is just enough 
doubt about it to leave a shadow on the 
standard of value, by which credit is im- 
paired. The banks are putting themselves 
in condition to meet the worst. Men who 
have money refuse to lend it because they 
do not know what they will get back. 
There is much less talk about the ad- 
vance agent of prosperity now than 
there was two months ago. 

The question what shall be the issue 
of the campaign, is one which cannot be 
settled by McKinley, or Hanna, or the 
Republican national committee. It is 
settled by the people. The issue of any 
campaign is that question in which the 
people are most deeply interested. That 
question this year is the currency. The 
free coinage of silver is advocated earnest- 
ly as the only cure of the hard times. It 
is a dogma which finds a host of men 
ready to accept it as the true faith. It 
will be preached upon every stump in 
every doubtful State. It will carry such 
States unless it is met. If the Demo- 
cratic campaign in such States as Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
and even Ohio, were to be made for free 
coinage, and the Republicans, instead of 
meeting these arguments, were to do no- 
thing but talk high tariff, they would de- 
serve to lose them, and probably would 
get their deserts. 

The time has come for every man who 
has saved anything, even though it be 
only ten dollars in a savings bank, to 
fight for the ownership of it. The de- 
mand for free-silver coinage is a demand 
for a division of property. It is even 
worse than that, for a division might con- 
ceivably be made without losing any part 
of the whole, but a division by changing 





the value of the dollar would involve 
enormous losses by which nobody would 
be the gainer. Such losses are taking 
place now through the interruption of 
industry, the lack of enterprise, the cur- 
tailment of credit which everybody feels 
and for which there is no vieible or as- 
certainable cause except the threatened 
change in the measure of values. It is 
proposed to divide the dollar in two parts, 
to give one-half to the owner, and have a 
scramble for the other half with the 
chance of losing it altogether. This is 
the vital issue, and the Republican party 
will win if it has the sense to make its 
campaign on it. If we could imagine 
the party to be so stupid as to allow the 
Democrats to fill the land with free-silver 
literature and stump speeches, and at- 
tempt to meet them with tariff arguments 
(especially McKinley tariff arguments), 
we would not give much for their chances 
at the end of the campaign. 





THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC PLAT. 
FORM. 


WE had hoped that the efforts of the 
Eastern delegates to the Chicago con- 
vention might be effectual in preventing 
that body from taking a plunge to the 
silver standard, and that the New York 
delegates especially would go thither 
with a weighty declaration of principles 
—one that should present a very stiff - 
barrier to the mad rush of the South and 
West. We have been disappointed, not- 
withstanding some excellent features 
that have been incorporated in the plat- 
form adopted at Saratoga. 

The first thing in this platform is an 
appeal to the party faith as revealed unto 
Thomas Jefferson that ‘‘ the monetary 
unit must stand on both metals.’ If 
Jefferson were alive, he would be asto- 
nished to learn that this was an article of 
party faith and that he was the author 
of it. Thesaying came about in this way. 
Hamilton, the leader of the Federalists, 
was preparing his report on the establish- 
ment of a mint. He took facts as he 
found them—among others the fact that 
both silver and gold were in use as money 
throughout the world at ratios differing 
somewhat in different countries. So he 
decided that both metals ought to be re- 
ceived and coined at our mint, at a ratio 
coinciding as closely as possible with their 
value in the market. He put this idea in 
his report, and sent it to Jefferson for his 
advice and criticism before sending it to 
Congress. Jefferson read the paper, made 
certain remarks upon it in writing, and 
returned it to the author. Among his 
notes were tha words: ‘‘I agree with you 
that the monetary unit must stand upon 
both metals.” In citing the passage the 
platform-makers at Saratoga omit the 
words “I agree with you.”” Those words 
show that it was not the original concep- 
tion of Jefferson, and that it was not ‘‘a 
declaration of party faith,’”’ but merely 
an expression of Jefferson’s concurrence 
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with his chief political opponént on a 
matter of business. 

This misconception or misquotation is 
not, however, the chief point of objection 
to the platform. The chief objection is 
that it confirms the silverites in their 
present beliefs. When you tell them 
that party faith requires that ‘‘ the mo- 
netary unit must stand upon both 
metals,” they say, ‘‘ That isjust what we 
are fighting for.”” When you tell them 
that this article of party faith cannot be 
realized until something else is done by 
some other country or countries, they 
reply that articles of party faith cannot 
wait for ever for realization; that they 
have waited twenty years for Europe to 
come upon Jefferson’s platform; that as 
often as Europe has been invited to do so, 
she has declined, and that it is useless to 
wait longer. If the declaration of party 
faith is to be kept alive, if it is ever to 
become a vital principle, it must be put 
in force by ourselves ; and why not now 
as well as at any other time ? 

The next paragraph of the platform is 
as malapropos as the previous one. It 
‘“‘arraigns”’ the Republican party for 
demonetizing silver’ in 1873. ‘*The ac- 
tion of a Republican Congress and a Re- 
publican President,’’ it says, ‘‘deprived 
silver of its equality with gold for the 
money and currency of the nation.” 
‘¢ Exactly so,’ replies Bland; ‘‘ Exactly 
so,’””? echoes Tillman; and the words go 
reverberating through the ranks of the 
silverites from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande and the Columbia. This was 
‘the crime of 1873”; we are going to 
punish it now. ‘From this act,’’ con- 
tinues the Saratoga platform, “(for which 
the Democratic party was in no wise re- 
sponsible), and from the action of other 
nations following in the same course, it 
has resulted that silver has greatly de- 
clined in commercial value, and there now 
exists a wide departure of the two metals 
from the coinage standard of value— 
bringing disturbance to the financial sys- 
tems of European countries as well as to 
our own, and awakening there, as here, 
the earnest apprehension of statesmen 
and financiers.’’ All of which, besides 
being a gratuitous assumption, serves to 
confirm the silver men in their opinion 
that they are redressing a great wrong, 
and that if they succeed, they will bring 
back prosperity instead of plunging the 
country into a deeper abyss than it has 
ever known before. 

The truth is, that no disturbance was 
produced by the adoption of the single 
gold standard either in this country or in 
Europe. On the contrary, the most fre- 
quent and serious cause of disturbance 
previously existing was removed, namely, 
the oscillations due to the changes 
of market value of the two metals. 
Great prosperity followed, especially in 
this country. From 1879 to 1890, with a 
few brief intervals, due to over-specula- 
tion, the United States enjoyed a most 
It was in the last- 
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mentioned year that the Sherman silver 
act was passed. It was in that year that 
confidence in the standard of value was 
first seriously shaken, and from that year 
to this it has been subjected to frequent 
shocks, and will continue to be as long as 
there is a party formidable in numbers 
threatening to reduce the dollar on 
which business now rests, to the value 
of fifty-two or fifty-three cents. The 
only financial disturbance caused by the 
demonetization of sitver exists in the ima- 
ginations of the bimetallist philosophers. 

The resolution of the Saratoga piat- 
form which calls for the retirement and 
cancellation of the greenbacks, while com- 
mendable in itself, will not cure the mis- 
chief which has been done by telling the 
silverites that they are all right except as 
to the particular method they have adopt- 
ed for carrying out their views. 








THE MENACE TO RAILROADS. 


THERE is probably not a railroad mana- 
ger in the United States who is not lying 
awake o’ nights thinking of the results of 
the free coinage of silver to him and his 
property and his employees. If he has 
any gold bonds outstanding (and nearly 
every one has them), the first question is 
how he is to get gold to pay his interest 
if the standard money of the country is 
silver. Norailroad can live and main- 
tain solvency if its receipts are in the 
form of silver and its payments are made 
in gold. The silver dollar is worth some- 
where between 50 and 60 cents, vary- 
ing like a shuttlecock, but not likely to 
rise above 60 cents for any considerable 
time. A railroad which bas a million 
dollars of gold interest to pay must ex- 
pend nearly 2,000,000 of silver dollars in 
order to meet this single liability. It is 
very easy to say, ‘‘ Raise your rates; 
charge the public $2 freight where you 
now charge $1; make them pay 4 cents 
per mile for riding on the cars instead of 
2.” The thing cannot be done, or, if 
done at all, only at the end of a pro- 
tracted turmoil and struggle during 
which bankruptcy will overtake every 
road so situated. 

This is not all. The gold-interest prob- 
lem is only a part, and not the largest 
part, of the green cloud in the railroad 
horizon premonitory of a cyclone. The 
cost of labor and materials will rise in 
proportion to the fall in the value of the 
money. It must be so because that is 
the law of money. Men cannot do the 
same amount of work for a silver dollar 
that they can for a gold dollar, because it 
is not worth so much. It will not buy 
so much. It will not bring in the same 
amount of flour, meat, clothing, and other 
commodities. Consequently the railroad 
employees and material men must have 
more dollars than they get now for a 
given amount of labor and supplies. 
Iron, lumber, coal, oil, and everything 
else will cost more. But where is the 
money to come from? The people who 








are served by the railroads must pay it. 
But they will resist any advance as long 
as they can, and, while they are resist- 
ing, the roads will be unable to pay the 
increased wages and prices demanded. 
The President of the Atchison Road pic- 
tures the situation in its true colors, thus; 


‘‘Thereis not a Western railway, with a few 
exceptions, that does not pay out 70 per cent. 
of its gross receipts for labor and supplies. 
The exceptions pay out 60 percent. The mar- 
gin of profit for capital is very small. If, as 
the free-silver advocates themselves clai 
free silver will raise the price of products an 
labor, the railways will have to raise their 
charges accordingly. Furthermore, if we are 
to receive 50 cents in place of $1, the railways 
will be driven into confusion and bankruptcy. 
The proposal is to revolutionize the money 
basis in the face of the world. If it carries, 
it will be followed instantly by a widespread 
panic and havoc, blacker and more disastrous 
than any business calamity that ever swept 
America. The situation which now confronts 
railway managers and the managers of great 
investments and capital is that of awaiting 
the settlement of this tremendous question 
and the wiping out of the menace against 
their property and money.” 


What is true of the railroads is true of 
nearly all large business undertakings. 
Most of them have some debt. Most of 
them have been brought into existence 
by borrowing. They have obtained capi- 
tal cheaply by promising to pay interest 
and principal in gold. They have bor- 
rowed gold under contracts to return 
gold. All such undertakings are exposed 
to the same hazard as the railroads. 
There is no difference between them ex- 
cept that the railroads are a little more 
in evidence by reason of the daily quota- 
tion of their securities in the newspapers. 
Coal mines, gas works, iron works, elec- 
trical companies, cotton and woollen 
mills, cities and States that have bonds 
outstanding, are in the same plight. As 
we write these lines an official circular 
comes to us from Utah asking proposals 
for $200,000 of ‘“‘State of Utah Gold 4 
per cent. twenty-year funding bonds, 
principal and interest payable in United 
States gold coin.”’ Here’s richness! 
The delegates of Utah to the St. Louis 


‘convention seceded from that body and 


left the Republican party because a gold- 
standard platform was adopted, and yet 
these very men must have taken part in 
passing the law authorizing this gold 
loan; or if they did not personally take 
part in it, must have approved it. The 
same may be said of their newspapers 
that are indulging in blackguardism 
against the gold-bugs and against Wall 
Street seven days in every week. They 
are all shocked at the issue of gold bonds 
by the United States. They insist that 
when the federal Government borrows 
money it shall pay the principal and in- 
terest in silver, or at least reserve the op- 
tion todoso. Yet when their own State 
wants to borrow, they print’ the word gold 
in capital letters on the circulars which 
they send to the Wall Street sharks, and 
they never recognize the humor of the 
situation. 

The main fact, however, is that every 
State and municipality that has gold . 
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bonds outstanding will have to increase 
its taxes if silver becomes the standard, 
unless it repudiates its debt. Repudia- 
tion would not be difficult under the cir- 
cumstances, for a community or people 
that could authorize all debtors to cheat 
their creditors out of one-half of their 
private obligations would not hesitate 
long to apply the same principle to pub- 
lic obligations. There would be Till- 
mans and Altgelds in plenty to point the 
way. The only class of creditors of the 
States and cities who would be helpless 
would be the office-holders. Their ex- 
penses would rise like those of the rail- 
road employees, but they could not strike 
for higher wages. They could no nothing 
but petition the Legislature for an in- 
crease of salary, and it would be a long 
time before they would get it. The em- 
ployees of the federal Government would 
be in the same plight, for Uncle Sam 
must pay out the same kind of money 
that he takes in. 








THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 


For the second time only since confede- 
ration, the Canadian Liberals have car- 
ried a general election. Steadily beaten 
since 1878, they have now won not only a 
victory, which they were expected to do 
by a narrow margin, but a sweeping vic- 
tory which leaves the Conservatives dazed. 
Even in the province of Quebec, where 
the Government candidates counted upon 
gaining six seats, the Liberals were al- 
most everywhere successful. Mr. Wilfred 
Laurier will be the first French Canadian 
Premier the country has had, and is as- 
sured of a good majority in the House 
over all opposing factions. 

The two great issues in the campaign 
which ended on June 23 were the school 
question, or the religious-school question, 
and the tariff. Of these the first was 
doubtless the more important, and cut 
most sharply through party lines. The 
controversy is an oid one and has raged 
mainly about the schools in the province 
of Manitoba. That province entered the 
Dominion in 1870, and in 1871 established 
a system of schools such as exists in other 
Canadian provinces—that is to say, sepa- 
rate schools for Protestants and Catholics, 
under the supervision of a school board 
composed of two sections, one Catholic 
and one Protestant, each managing its 
own schools. So things went on till 1890, 
when the Protestants, having become 
largely in the majority through the influx 
of settlers, abolished the two-headed 
school board and practically withdrew all 
public money from the Catholic schools. 
An appeal was at once taken to the Gov- 
ernor- General in Council, as provided 
in the British North America act of 1867, 
and judgment was finally given in favor 
of the Roman Catholics in 1895. A reme- 
dial order was drawn up restoring to the 
Manitoba Catholics the right to a share 
in the legislative school grant. The Mani- 
toba Legislature refused to act upon this 





order. Thereupon a bill was brought 
into Parliament to compel the Manitoba 
Protestant majority to give the Catholics 
their school money. This bill passed its 
second reading on the 20th of last March, 
by a vote of 112 to 94, but was killed by 
the famous obstruction in committee, 
after two successive sittings of 129 and 80 
hours continuously. 

In the appeal to the country the Con- 
servatives made the Manitoba school bill 
their leading campaign cry. Sir Charles 
Tupper even carried the war into Mani- 
toba itself, where he fairly told the elec- 
tors that the bill would be forced down 
their throats if he won the day. But it 
was, of course, in the strong Catholic 
provinces that he expected to score his 
gains, and he had the influence of the 
higher clergy most outspokenly on his 
side, despite the fact that Mr. Wilfred 
Laurier is himself a Catholic. In the 
churches of Quebec and elsewhere Cath- 
olics were told from the altar that it was 
their religious duty to support the Con- 
servatives, and one bishop denounced 
Laurier as no better than ‘‘a rationalistic 
Liberal ’’ for having maintained that ‘a 
Catholic is not required to be a Catholic 
in public life.” But it appears, from the 
issue, that thousands of even the priest- 
ridden French Canadians resented this 
interference and voted for the Liberals, 
while, of course, ultra-Protestants must 
have been detached in great numbers 
from the Conservative party so openly 
bidding for priestly support. From the 
event it is clear that this religious ques- 
tion, upon which the Conservatives count- 
ed so much, hurt them severely, both go- 
ing and coming. 

The other leading issue was tariff re- 
form. Mr. Wilfred Laurier is a free- 
trader and a strong advocate of recipro- 
city with the United States, though he 
has frankly said in his speeches that the 
necessity of raising revenue by customs 
duties will prevent any radical reduc- 
tions in the tariff for some time to come. 
All that he promises is a moderate read- 
justment of the tariff. But Sir Richard 
Cartwright, who will probably be finance 
minister in the new Liberal cabinet, is 
strongly in favor of unrestricted free 
trade, and he has been held up as a 
bogey-man by the Conservatives. The 
voters, however, do not appear to have 
been frightened. The truth is, the coun- 
try has not been prosperous under pro- 
tection, trade depression having persisted 
for some years. By the very logic of pro- 
tection, therefore, which risks the whole 
case on prosperity, the electors were jus- 
tified in turning towards free trade. It 
is somewhat puzzling to see a nation on 
one side of an imaginary line attributing 
all its ills to protection, and one on the 
other side to the lack of protection. But 
it is a comfort to reflect that there is One 
who knows all about it—McKinley, of 
course. 

On the whole, accordingly, the result 
of the Canadian elections must be taken 





as an encouragement to the believers in 
popular government—which is, of course, 
the Q. E. D. of all elections. An over- 
bearing priestcraft has been rebuked, 
fiscal follies and fallacies shown to have 
lost a part of their power, and one more 
pin thrust into Chamberlain’s Imperial 
Zollverein. The Conservatives made 
much of this particular inflation of the 
Colonial Secretary’s, giving the people to 
understand that Chamberlain was greatly 
interested in Sir Charles Tupper’s suc- 
cess. So much the worse for Sir Charles 
then, said the people, and down went the 
Zollverein in Canada. Ags far as the re- 
sult affects the United States, we should 
say it meant a more cordial policy in ge- 
neral on the part of the new Government, 
and in particular an excellent disposition 
to return to a generous treaty of recipro- 
city, such as the arrangement of 1854, 
which was repealed to mutual disadvan- 
tage and under a good deal of false pre- 
tence in 1866. 


JAMESON COMMITTED. 


Lonpon, June 16, 1896. 

THERE are a number of men going about 
the streets here bearing large yellow placards 
to the effect that a picture entitled ‘‘ Jame- 
son’s Last Stand,” by R. Caton Woodville, 
R.A., is now on exbibition. This was proba- 
bly painted at the height of the Jameson fu- 
rore last January, for it is doubtful if lau- 
reates and academicians would find ‘Dr. 
Jim” a figure so entirely heroic since his 
commitment for trial yesterday at the close of 
the police magistrate’s examination at Bow 
Street; but it would be a mistake to say that 
interest in the raiders has altogether abated, 
or that they are much less popular. 

On June 11 the adjourned session of the ex- 
amination of the men charged with a violation 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act by making a 
raid into a friendly state was brought on at 
the Bow Street Police Court, before as brilliant 
and interested an audience as can be imagined. 
The ‘great crowds” at previous sessions must 
have stood outside the gates, for at this ses- 
sion no more could have been accommodated 
within. To the American mind, Bow Street 
suggests something vaguely disagreeable and 
disreputable, like the Old Bailey or the Tombs, 
yet it is by no means such a bad street; andas 
the Covent: Garden Opera-house stands just 
across the way from the police court, there 
was a curious air of propriety about the ela- 
borate toilets that filled the commonplace 
little room where real dramas were acted in 
the light of day. 

The ostensible purpose of the examinations 
was to ascertain whether or not the defend- 
ants had committed an offence for which they 
should stand trial. Whatever the Govern- 
ment’s original intention with regard to the 
matter may have been, the necessities of the 
situation have compelled it to a strenuous and 
successful effort to bring the conspirators to 
trial; so the many adjournments of the case 
(which the Opposition called dilatory tactics) 
now seem quite justified. As this proceeding 
must inevitably affect the South African 
question, a slight sketch of it and of the prin- 
cipal figures in it is perhaps worthy of record. 

The court-room at Bow Street is small, 
somewhat dingy, but clean. Across one side 
of it runs the bench, which is raised above the 
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level of the floor, railed off from it, with the 
Judge’s desk in the centre. So many chairs 
and benches were filled with ladies and gen- 
tlemen, to his right and left, that both 
Judge and bar lost something of their usual 
imposing appearance, especially as both were 
without wigs and gowns on this occasion. 
The fifteen defendants filled the whole of the 
first of the floor benches usually allotted to 
spectators, but everywhere else the interested 
and the curious were packed in—ladies and 
gentlemen in about equal numbers, seated and 
standing—as many as the bench, the floor, 
and the aisles could comfortably accommo- 
date ; and the little room had more the ap- 
pearance of some academic feast-day than of a 
court of justice. The visitors were no bet- 
ter dressed than most of the defendants, to 
whom they nodded and smiled as lightly as if 
the whole affair were a splendid joke. With 
one exception the defendants also seemed to 
share the same delusion. That exception was 
Jameson himself, who came, first of the fif- 
teen, into the room, with a grave face, which 
showed a full appreciation of the seriousness 
of the case, and which never lightened for a 
moment. The others—most of them typical 
English gentlemen of the fashionable set— 
took the matter very jauntily ; and, sitting 
there in their long frock-coats, smooth-cheeked 
and well-groomed, seemed very unlikely per- 
sons to have gone rough-riding through a 
strange country in such a Quixotic adventure 
as they ended at Doornkop last January. 

Jameson has an interesting and by no means 
a bad face, though not as strong as one would 
expect. His eyes are fine—wide apart and 
rather pathetic—and he has a good big fore- 
head, perhaps a little exaggerated by bald- 
ness, but his mouth and chin do not look un- 
usually positive. He wears a brown mous- 
tache, trimmed close, and in age appears to 
be about forty. His eye is clear and his color 
good, but fatigue and care were evident 
from his whole appearance and demeanor. 
In physique he is thickset and short—quite 
the least imposing by far of the party; but 
he has the only intellectual face among them. 
Henry Frederick White, one of the leaders, 
is the handsomest of them, a tall, military 
man, with an air of good breeding and dis- 
tinction. The Hon. Robert White, the ‘* Bob- 
by” of the dispatches, is quite vacant-looking, 
as is also Capt. Coventry. Col. Grey is also 
handsome, in a way, but heavy; Sir John 
Willoughby looks intelligent enough, in all 
conscience, but his face is cynical and repel- 
lent. 

The Crown was represented by the Attor- 
ney-General, Sir Richard Webster, large of 
stature, déep of voice, and impressive. A le- 
gion of barristers appeared for the defence, 
notably Sir Edward Clarke, Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, and Mr. Gill. The proceedings were 
very slow, for the depositions of the witnesses 
were taken by the clerk in narrative form in 
longhand, to be sworn to and signed then and 
there; and the delay between question and 
answer or question and question would have 
made the most exciting story tame. Never- 
theless, some of the first day’s stories were 
exciting in spite of this, particularly the 
tale of a boyish Dutch lieutenant, who had 
been under arrest by Jameson’s column and 
had afterwards taken part in the first 
skirmish near Kriigersdorp, all of which 
he described simply and with much dignity. 
They met him on patrol duty, took his horse 
away, and disarmed him, and he asked them 
why they did, ‘‘when no war had been de. 
clared or anything”; he refused to tell them 





how many men he had, saying ‘‘ he did notsee 
how they could expect him to answer such a 
question.” They finally gave his horse back, 
and left him behind them on a two hours’ pa- 
role to stay where he was, at the close of 
which he joined the Boer forces and reached 
his battery at Krigergdorp ahead of them, 
where, he said, ‘‘some of them were killed 
and we beat them off.” 

After him came two or three Dutch officials, 
who produced the two large tin boxes, one 
black, one yellow, and the now famous lea- 
ther portfolio, stamped ‘‘ L. 8. J.”—the Pando- 
ra’s box which Oom Paul opened as a gift of 
plagues for all his enemies, These were found 
on the field at Doornkop, the fustian conspira- 
tors having left them for the heroes of the 
piece to discover, as naively as if they had 
been the villains of an ordinary British melo- 
drama. The proof as to the identity of boxes 
and contents was slow but interesting; and as 
paper after paper was put in evidence—letters 
to ‘dear Bobby” and others, dated in early 
November and December, full of arrange- 
ments for an early start; of solicitude for 
sound horses, mules, and plenty of ammuni- 
tion; of fears about Foley’s ‘‘blabbing”’ and. 
the premature disclosure of the plan; of the 
necessity for ‘drilling all the men inside out” 
—the little conspirators looked exceedingly 
foolish, and their leader put his hands over 
his crimson face and hid it for a long time. 
The spectators, however, heard the testimony 
as complacently as if it were all of a highly 
honorable nature, and seemed quite to miss 
the point of it. The magistrate had nothing 
to do, at the close of testimony so convinc- 
ing and carefully submitted, but to hold 
the six leaders for trial, under £2,000 bail 
each, and to discharge their dupes. Jameson, 
with a generosity that is said to be character- 
istic of him, and accounts in part for the de- 
votion he is capable of arousing, offered by 
counsel to be held alone responsible; but the 
evidence was so damaging against the Whites, 
Willoughby, Coventry, and Grey, that the of- 
fer could not avail them. 

The defence outlined by Sir Edward Clarke 
is distinctly a thin one—that the expedition 
started from Pitsani, outside British jurisdic- 
tion ; and that, though it was led by an officer 
in the British service, and recruited and armed 
on British soil, its place of final departure 
converts it into a sort of piratical raid from 
no-man’s land, which should have been pun- 
ished, if at all, by the Boers; and that it is not 
an offence of which the British courts are 
cognizant. No defence on the merits is longer 
possible; and even the excuse of chivalry and 
Hotspur thoughtlessness has been perforce 
abandoned. 

The Government appear to be acting in 
good faith, and so far to have proceeded with 
ability. The future alone can tell what they 
will do in the ensuing criminal trials, and what 
effect Jameson’s acquittal or conviction wil] 
have on the South African situation. Mean- 
while, the newspapers here grumble at Krii- 
ger, and even at the necessity of going further 
with Jameson, for whom they are now clamor. 
ing for a “fair trial.” The defects in the 
Boer Government are for ever harped on, and 
the iniquity of the conspiracy against that 
Government quite glossed over. One finds 
daily defences of Cecil Rhodes, open or covert, 
in the papers; and the street posters show how 
venial the people consider ‘‘Dr. Jim’s” offence. 
The truth is, that South Africa holds the im- 
agination of England, just now, as a sort of 
El Dorado, which must not be given up to 
Dutchmen or negroes. The progress of the 











Matabele war is proclaimed with trumpets; 
whole pages of the papers are given up to ad- 
vertisements of mining ventures and Cape in- 
vestment companies; a popular burlesque 
takes a head waiter turned millionaire at the 
Rand for its hero; and Mr. Barney Barnato— 
who, they say, was once a circus-clown—is 
now giving a touch of realism to all these fa- 
bles about the wealth of the Cape by erecting 
a very ostentatious house facing the Park. 
What all this will end in, no one knows; but 
the Jameson affair, a misdemeanor under the 
act, is at any rate no ordinary misdemeanor. 
It is already an historical one, and its end is 
not yet. L. McK. G. 








THE TRIUMPHS OF LEO XIII. 
IraLy, June 10, 1896. 


WHEN the present Pope (who, as chamber- 
lain after Antonelli’s death, exercised su- 
preme authority during the conclave) was the 
virtual head of the anti-Jesuit party, which, 
without formally renouncing the temporal 
power of the papacy, yet saw the wisdom of 
finding some modus vivendi with the civil au- 
thorities of the new kingdom of Italy, recog- 
nized as such by all European powers, it was 
confidently believed that, if elected Pope, he 
would carry out the intentions of his party. 
That he intended to do so is certain, but the 
Jesuits, the Intransigenti, prevailed against 
him and the moderate party, reinforcing the 
non-possumus of Pio Nono: and the Vatican, 
as far as Italy was concerned, was regarded 
as an enemy to be watched incessantly—not 
to be specially feared; one whose hostility was 
decidedly preferable to its friendship. There 
is no country in the world where religious in- 
difference amounts to the total oblivion of 
any religious question as in Italy. During 
more than forty yédrs’ residence and inti- 
macy with men of thought and intellect, I 
have never heard one purely religious discus- 
sion, and should not know to whom to address 
the question, ‘‘ What are the central doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation ?”—which, 
according to Mr. Gladstone, ninety-nine pro- 
fessing Christians out of a hundred believe in. 
What thoughtful, patriotic Italians dreaded 
was the dominion which, in exchange for a 
cessation of hostilities towards the royal au- 
thorities, would be given to the Church over 
education. Eighteen years have passed sinve 
Cardinal Pecci assumed the tiara, and ustensi- 
bly he has made no progress in this direction. 
Although the proclamation of universal, gra- 
tuitous, compulsory lay education has become 
a dead-letter in Italy, we have not yet heard 
that instruction in the catechism and attend- 
ance at mass are compulsory in State schools. 
Nevertheless, the Pope’s inordinate ambition, 
tenacity of purpose, persevering energy, vast 
learning, knowledge of human nature, and 
tact in dealing with it, have not been spent in 
vain: he is at the present moment the person 
most talked of, most looked up to in Europe. 
This fact, without awakening any really re- 
ligious emotion or reviving controversial dis- 
cussions, is one which appeals to that side of 
the Italian character which is neither its no- 
blest nor its highest— to national vanity. 

For some time past, all religious ceremonials 
have been revived throughout the kingdom. 
Though not expressly abolished by the law of 
1847, religious processions had fallen into to- 
tal disuse. Prefects were allowed to forbid 


them if disturbance of the public peace was 
likely to follow, and they did forbid them; for 
in the days when the people believed that Ita- 
lian unity would give them a roof over their 
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heads, clothes to their backs, and at least one 
good meal a day, priests, monks, sacristans, 
all the confraternity in short, were jeered at 
and even hissed. I remember, just fourteen 
years ago, on the very green opposite, a stand- 
up fight between the populace and the proces- 
sionists who, for the first time after sixteen 
years, ventured on a renewal of the cere- 
mony of transporting the Madonna from her 
own church to the place where she first ap- 
peared. In this fray the cross of a valu- 
able antique image of Christ was injured 
and broken. Now, on this last 4th of June, 
in the smallest village hamlet as in the 
largest city of the peninsula, the Corpus Do- 
mini procession paraded the streets in all its 
former grandeur. Even Bologna, the last 
stronghold of the opposition, celebrated it 
with extraordinary splendor, and in Rome, 
for the first time since [taly took possession of 
her capital, the Corpus Domini was accompa- 
nied in its triumphal procession by the entire 
populace. Italy, exclaims the Tribuna, in a 
bitterly sarcastic article, is transformed intoa 
cathedral: prostrate yourselves, Freemasons, 
free-thinkers, misguided patriots, kings, sol- 
diers, ministers of Italy ; the Church is tri- 
umpbant. 

Say the optimists: This means nothing but 
that our people have an unappeasable appe- 
tite for feasts and festivals and spectacles of 
every kind. This is true, but once they be- 
lieved that liberty would add some enjoyments 
to their hfe. Now, finding that the theatres, on 
which millions of the public money has be n 
expended, and which are maintained at public 
cost, hold no gratuitous places for them—nay, 
that often, as in the Politeamo of Palermo, the 
lowest price for sitting-room is five francs— 
they take their diversions where they cost 
them nothing. Leo XIII, therefore, was wise 
in his generation when he ordered ali the 
minor and major Churcb ceremonies to be 
celebrated throughout the land as in the days 
of yore, reéstablishing rigorous religious cere- 
monial at the Vatican court. Wiser still was 
his practical following up of his encyclical 
on the social question by enjoining on all the 
confraternities, the Catholic associations and 
clubs (circoli), the formation of mutual-aid 
societies, whose members, on contributing a 
very small monthly sum, are assisted in sick. 
ness and convalescence, of rural banks where 
the interest is not usurious, where loans are 
not granted to favorites, whose cashiers do 
not decamp with the funds. By these spec- 
tacular and mundane methods the Church is 
attracting the people back to its ample bosom. 
On the other hand, the terror inspired in all 
the property possessing classes by the spread 
of theoretical socialism and the practical orga- 
nization of the ‘* masses” by the leaders, has 
engendered in the authorities and in the 
**classes”’ a strong conviction of the necessity 
of finding a rallying-point whereon to take 
their stand and organize their forces for de- 
fence against the encroaching multitudes. 
You will remember Crispi's speech at Naples, 
in which, altering Mazzini’s famous formula 
of ‘God and the People,’’ he proclaimed the 
necessity of uniting with God and the King 
for the salvation of the country. 

Not only the Jesuits, but the entire Catholic 
Church, and, during his reign, Leo XIIL., 
have waged emphatic warfare against the 
Masonic order. The Pope’s encyclical of 1892 
was one of the fiercest on record—and for good 
reason. For many years previous to 1860 the 
Freemasons, owing here to persecution and 
there to indifference, had become inert or 
acted in entirely private groups, of which the 





most important existed in Sicily and Naples. 
There were lodges in Calabria, in the Abruzzi, 
in Emilia, in Leghorn, in Liguria, in Pied- 
mont, Turin and Venetian Lombardy ; and in 
Rome existed, in strictest secrecy, the Fabio 
Massimo Lodge. Their object was chiefly 
political, the overthrow of existing govern- 
ments; but they were distinct one from the 
other, and had no common action. After the 
liberation of Naples and Sicily, the Dante 
Alighieri Lodge of Turin, to which most of 
the members of the old parliamentary Left 
belonged, set on foot a unitarian movement, 
founding the first Italian Great Eastern 
(Grand Oriente), which was accepted and re-. 
cognized by most of the Italian lodges at 
Florence in 1864. The supreme council of 
the: thirty-three, in Palermo, refused to ac- 
knowledge Masonic unity until Rome should 
be proclaimed the capital of united Italy, and 
the Supreme Council of the Thirty-three of 
Turin also retained its separate authority 
and was the lodge chiefly recognized by the 
Masons of other countries. After 1870, owing 
chiefly to the exertions of the old triumvir of 
Tuscany (tben Senator Mazzoni), and of Fre- 
deric Campanella, who, with Aurelio Saffi, 
was Mazzini's chief continuator, a constituent 
Masonic assembly was held in Rome in 1862. 
Most of the lodges adhered, Turin and Pa- 
lermo still holding aloof, the Thirty-three of 
Turin insisting on its supremacy as the sole 
recognized authority of the Masons who held 
the Scottish rite; but the Great Eastern, es- 
tablished in Rome, rallied to it the most nume- 
rous adherents. On the death of Petroni, who 
succeeded Mazzoni, they elected, as Grand 
Master of the Order, Adriano Lemmi, who, 
by the great ascendancy he had acquired 
through his life of patriotic exertion and his 
immense expenditure of his honestly earned 
wealth in patriotic and benevolent purposes, 
succeeded in procuring the fusion of all the 
lodges, even of the Supreme Council of Turin. 

The Assembly presided over by Aurelio 
Saffi established a sole supreme council of the 
thirty-three, with its seat in Rome. Lemmi, 
who remained Grand Master of the Great 
Eastern in Italy and chief of the Scottish rite, 
having established the central lodge in the 
magnificent apartments in the Borghese Pa- 
lace in Rome, made a tour of all the Italian 
lodges, delivering really magnificent speeches, 
in all of which Mazzini’s doctrines were enun- 
ciated and enforced (Garibaldi and Mazzini 
were both Freemasons), the moral preached 
being that all the efforts of martyrs and he- 
roes would be in vain unless the whole Italian 
people, redeemed from misery, ignorance, 
superstition, and crime, should be made par- 
takers of the benefits of unity and liberty. 
The Vatican was pointed to as the one enemy 
of Italian autonomy, of scientific, intellectual, 
and moral progress everywhere; hence the 
renewed thunders of the Vatican, and, as all 
the prominent Liberals of Italy were or be- 
came Freemasons, the Conservatives (who are 
mostly professing Catholics) rallied to the Op- 
position for a long time, covertly and silently. 
As this great Masonic organization was and 
is mainly political, though its vast funds are 
applied to secular education, to benevolent 
schemes, and to the direct assistance of needy 
and unfortunate brethren at home and abroad, 
not only did the Conservatives dread it, but 
parties, cliques, and ambitious individuals 
viewed it with increasing jealousy. A vio- 
lent attack, founded on an old, disproved ca- 


lumny, was made on the Grand Master by the | 


press, and even brought into the House of 
Commons. Adriano Lemmi, after laying be-. 





fore the Grand Council of the order every 
fact and document relating to his life and 
action, resigned. The members of this order, 
including Carducci, Rizzoli, Ceneri (the first 
jurisconsult in Italy), and other notabilities, 
after minute examination and mature discus- 
sion, declared that there was not a flaw to be 
found, and entreated him to withdraw his re. 
signation. He, however, in aletter made pub- 
lic last year, declared that it had never been 
his intention, once the discipline, finance, and 
organization of the Masonic forces were estab- 
lished on a broad basis, to retain in his own 
bands the double office of Grand Master of the 
Great Eastern and that of Grand Moderator 
of the Scottish rite; that to the latter he in- 
tended henceforward to dedicate his chief en- 
ergy, and they must decide upon his successor. 
Glad tidings of great joy were these to 
the opponents of Freemasonry, who shrewdly 
guessed that it would be difficult to find any 
other man who would devote such exceptional 
energy and such wealth to the support of the 
association. As soon, therefore, as Lemmi’s 
successor, Ernest Nathan, a staunch Mazzi- 
nian, was elected, the question of demolishing 
the Masonic society on the plea that it was a 
secret one, was brought before the House of 
Commons and the Senate. Tothe anti-Masons 
in the House Rudini replied that it was his 
intention to take careful but decisive steps 
against all secret and subversive associations 
(** Especially against us,” said the Socialists). 
In the Upper House Senator Rossi took up the 
cudgels, observing that societies exist whose 
aims and members are unknown to the public, 
which give their united support to ministers 
who are members of their association, and 
make equal opposition to those who are not. 
These were clever tactics, as the Masons were 
(up to the banking scandals certainly) Cris- 
pinos, to a man, nor has their support of Ru- 
dini been much to count on—not because he is 
not a member of the confraternity, but be- - 
cause he is a Conservative. Parenso, a Libe- 
ral Senator and one of the first and staunchest 
opponents of the African folly, agreed with 
Rossi as to the uselessness and possible harm 
of secret societies, but said that if they were 
to be extirpated, a just and logical Government 
must commence with the most widespread 
and deleterious, that of the Jesuits. Rudini 
repeated the declarations made in the House; 
he thought that the Freemasons ought to be- 
come a public association, that no secret so- 
cieties ought to exist, that the moment had not 
come when special provisions should be made, 
but that if necessity and an opportune mo- 
ment should occur, the Government would 
not shrink from taking the necessary steps. — 
e publication of Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
toner Anglican orders, announced in 
ost of the papers, is regarded as another 
great triumph of the reigning pontiff, al- 
though considerable confusion prevails as to 
what is meant by the validity of Anglican or- 
ders. One paper gravely informs us that, in 
the expectation of a speedy return of the An- 
glican churches to the bosom of Holy Mother 
Church, the Pope is anxious to facilitate the 
return of the prodigals by not insisting on 
their reordination. The story of the nego- 
tiations may be briefly summed up. Abouta 
year since a book maintaining the validity of 
Anglican orders was laid before the Pope. It 
showed great erudition and vigor. The Pope 
ordered the question to be studied with a view 
to decreeing the validity of the ordinations. 
The English Catholic bishops at once protest- 
ed, and brought to the Pope’s notice the fact 
that the book, written by the Jesuit Berroyer, 
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had been condemned by the highest authori- 
ties and consigned to the Index. Cardinal 
Vaughan went deep into the matter, and sent 
the theologians Dr. Moyes, Dr. Gayquet, and 
Father David to Rome to inform the Pope 
that the decision of the English Catholic clergy 
was final—nay, that many of the English Ro- 
manists would be inclined to abjure allegiance 
should he recognize the Anglican orders. The 
Pope, who was decidedly compromised by bis 
expressed approval of Berroyer’s book, sub- 
mitted the question to the Holy Office, and 
the cardinals of this congregation also decid- 
ed against the validity, as did Cardinal Ga- 
limberti, who had so much influence with the 
Pope until his recent death. Not choosing to 
publish with his sanction the decree of the 
Holy Office, the Pope took the whole question 
into his own hands, rather to avoid than to 
reach a decision, and it is the general opi- 
nion at Rome that the matter will be allowed 
gradually todrop. When we remember how 
firmly Archdeacon Manning believed in the 
validity, held that he was already a priest, 
and yet was compelled to admit that in the 
eyes of the real Church he had only been a 
simple layman, we can understand the sweep- 
ing condemnation of Cardinal Vaughan, and, 
while comprehending the extreme anxiety of 
the high Anglicans for a recognition by Rome 
of the validity of Anglican orders, we doubt 
their satisfaction being shared by .the large 
body of Anglican or Dissenting Protestants. 
These, while anxious to strengthen the forces 
of faith and the Church against ‘‘secular- 
ists and Unitarians,” as Hugh Cecil put it 
in his bitterly sectarian speech on the Edu- 
cation bill, are not yet clearly prepared to 
approve steps which are certainly an advance 
towards a reunion with Rome. The triumph 
scored for the Pope lies in the cordial senti- 
ments of ‘‘ reverence, gratitude, and high ap- 
preciation” expressed in Mr. Gladstone’s let- 
ter, which has been transmitted to Cardinal 
Rampolla, the Pope’s intransigente secretary 
of state. 

A far more important triumph will be ob- 
tained if his Holiness succeeds in inducing 
Menelik to liberate and restore the Italian 
prisoners detained in Shoa. The Osservatore 
Romano of the second inst, announced the de- 
spatch of a letter from the Pope to the Negus, 
urging the release of the prisoner. To-day’s 
papers affirm that Menelik has already con- 
signed them to Makonnen, who will send them 
to Zeila, where they will be embarked on 
English vessels sent to Massowah and thence 
to Italy. Should the prisoners be restored to 
their country and their homes, through the 
intervention of Leo XIII., a sense of the 
power and might of the Church superior to 
that of the civil arm will mingle in a very 
large degree with the joy and gratitude with 
which the unfortunate victims of the insane 
African policy will be welcomed by their 
families and their countrymen. J. W. M. 
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MINNESOTA AND SOUND MONEY. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In connection with the strong senti- 
ment in Minnesota in favor of sound money 
there are some facts which are encouraging. 
Minnesota has had a campaign of education 
on the subject of sound finance, and the results 
show. x: 

In 1858 the State, by direct vote of the peo- 











ple, issued railroad bonds to the amount of 
$2,275,000. The bonds were to be paid to the 
company at $10,000 per mile, one-half for 
grading and one-half for completed track. 
The company, instead of straightforward 
work, picked out easy places and left all the 
difficult ones, so that nothing of real value 
was done, and no consecutive miles of road 
were finished when they failed, leaving the 
State nothing to show for its more than two 
million dollars indebtedness. Times were very 
hard, the population was small, and for some 
years nothing could be done. Then the war 
came on, and Minnesota did her full share for 
the country besides quelling an Indian out- 
break within the State. 

By the time prosperity had returned, a new 
population had come in—people who knew no- 
thing about these old bonds except that they 
represented a railroad swindle. The interest 
which, by agreement, the railroad company 
was to take care of, accumulated until in 1881 
the whole amount, principal and interest, was 
$8,400,000. Demagogues were fond of de- 
nouncing the idea that the State was respon. 
sible for these bonds, and hardly one man in 
one hundred could be found who would con- 
sent to their redemption, much less advocate 
it. But a champion came who was honest and 
fearless and persistent, and the sound finan- 
cial sentiment of Minnesota to-day is his re- 
ward. 

When Goy. John §., Pillsbury, in his first 
message in 1876, advocated the payment of the 
bonds, to use his own words, ‘‘everybody look- 
ed black.” This first term was the time of the 
grasshopper plague. Gov. Pillsbury, by his 
personal kindness and his efficient aid, travel- 
ling throughout the State to get information 
and give assistance, advocating plans for re- 
lief and carrying out schemes for prevention, 
won the hearts of the people. But while he 
was administering to their necessities, he never 
lost an opportunity to urge them not to dis- 
grace the State by dishonesty. His business 
ability, which rescued the University and 
saved the State large sums in other ways, 
won him esteem, and he was reélected in spite 
of his persistent advocacy of the payment of 
the bonds. But, even in his second term, a 
measure looking towards payment was over- 
whelmingly defeated. The stanchest friends 
of the measure, ex-Govs. Sibley and Marshall 
and Mr. Horace Thompson—men who felt that 
they would move out of the State if its credit 
was dishonored—were now almost ready to 
give up. Senator Windom and Senator Mc. 
Millan were openly taunted with representing 
a repudiating State. But Gov. Pillsbury re- 
solved to fight it out, and strong friends ral- 
lied round him. His personal popularity was 
thrown into the scale, and had great weight, 
but still a large majority of the people re- 
garded the bonds as ‘‘a steal,” and could not 
see that the honor of the State was at stake, 
no matter how unjust had been the dealings 
of the railroad company. 

At last the Legislature was induced to au- 
thorize a commission part of whose duty it 
was to pronounce on the legality of the bonds. 
Perhaps the most discouraging thing in the 
whole struggle was the fact that one after an- 
other of the district judges, fearing the unpopu- 
larity of a decision they knew they must ren- 
der, declined to serve on this commission. But 
at last five honest judges were found. Before 
they could render a decision, the opponents of 
payment brought action to prevent the re- 
ference to the commission. This threw the 
whole question into the Supreme Court, and 
a straight-out decision was rendered in favor 





of the validity of the bonds. In the mean- 
time the holders of the bonds, who knew very 
well that the State had reason to complain of 
the value it had received, offered to accept 
one-half the amount in new bonds. 

Now came the final tug of war. Mr. Joseph 
Wheelock, editor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
then, as now, honest to the core, was, through. 
out the whole struggle, a tower of strength, 
and he was ably supported by the Minneapolis 
Tribune and by nearly all the papers of the 
two cities. They brought forward every ar- 
gument that could affect character or interest, 
and at last, by herculean effort on the part of 
all the friends of redemption, the Legislature 
voted to issue the new bonds. This was in the 
fall of 1881, just before the maturing of the 
old paper. Gov. Pillsbury, who had now 
served his third term and declined another, 
had to work early and late to get the bonds 
signed before the expiration of his term, for 
he was succeeded by a man who was not in 
sympathy with the payment. So, by the skin 
of the teeth, the measure was carried through. 
But the glory of it, the prosperity and high 
financial standing which it gave the State, 
could be appreciated by all; and that is why 
Minnesota is sound on the money question to- 
day. A. L. 

MINNEAPOLIS, June 24, 1896, 





INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: The following passage, which I have 
just come across in Chateaubriand’s ‘Génie 
du Christianisme’ (vol. ii., p. 271), would seem 
to indicate that the idea of an international 
court of arbitration is not new: 

‘* Sil existait, au milieu de l'Europe, un tri- 
bunal qui juge&t, au nom de Dieu, les nations 
et les monarques, et qui prévint les guerres et 
les révolutions, ce tribuaal serait le chef- 
d’couvre de la politique et le dernier degré de 
la perfection sociale.” 

Yours truly, 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, Conn., June 26, 1896. 


L. Oscar Kuagns, 





JOHN SPARKS, OF PIKE’S EXPEDI- 
TION. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: In January, 1807, when Capt. Z. M. 
Pike was struggling to cross the Sangre de 
Cristo Mountains of present Colorado, several 
of his party were frost-bitten. Two of them, 
Jobn Sparks and Thomas Dougherty, were 
abandoned with frozen feet January 22, as it 
was impossible for them to proceed further. 
Pike afterward received, from one or both 
of these men, some of the small .bones of the 
feet which had come away with the sphacelus 
that had set in. These men were rescued 
eventually, but never rejoined him in his tour 
through Mexico, and at the close of his book 
remain unaccounted for, together with five or 
six others left behind in Mexico. It has al- 
ways been supposed, no doubt correctly, that 
nearly or quite all of them regained the United 
States ; but I have hitherto seen nothing de- 
finite upon the subject, excepting that the 
Nation’s reviewer of my edition of Pike’s 
‘ Travels’ mentions the finding of the name of 
one of them on rolls of the War Department 
subsequent to 1807. But now John Sparks 
turns up, thoroughly identified by name, by 
his stumpy feet, and by local tradition of his 
connection with Pike’s expedition. This in- 
formation is given me in several letters from 
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Mr. A. H. Wilcox, of C. P. Wilcox & Co., 
lumber merchants, Frazee, Minn. 

In 1854 Mr. Wilcox went to Licking County, 
Ohio, and soon became county surveyor. The 
name of ‘‘old John Sparks" was then a house- 
hold word there. Mrs. Wilcox, now a woman 
of sixty-five years of age, knew him well. She 
first saw bim when she was a child about eight 
years old, and had been sent to watch a gap 
in a fence through which hay was being haul- 
ed out, to keep the cattle from straying in. 
She was frightened at his psculiar dress and 
appearance as he came hobbling along, but 
was reassured by being told that that was 
‘only old John Sparks,” who would hurt no- 
body. She remembers him as a man of me- 
dium height, slender and wiry, with remarka- 
bly piercing eyes, who managed to get along 
as well as anybody, though both his feet were 
partly gone; and perfectly recalls the stories 
that were rife of his adventures with Pike, as 
well as the general complaint in the neighbor- 
hood that he killed more than his share of tur- 
keys and pigeons, in spite of his crippled con- 
dition. He was a Virginian by birth, and at 
the time of which I am speaking was a pen- 
sioner; he used to go regularly to Newark, the 
county seat, to draw his pension, and in pass- 
ing would stop over night at her house (her 
people being also Virginians), but could never 
be persuaded to go to bed, as he preferred to 
roll up in a blanket on the porch. When the 
Mexican war broke out, he was on hand to en- 
list, but was rejected on account of age and 
the partial loss of his feet. He was quite une- 
ducated, and, like many others of his class, 
was fond of indulging in flights of rhetoric. 
On the completion of the Sandusky and New- 
ark Railroad, before it was open to the public, 
he was given a free ride on the locomotive, 
and never afterward tired of describing this 
trip on an “‘ enginuity,’’ which had caused in 
him a settled conviction that the works of 
““nacher” were wonderful, but the works of 
art “‘wonderfuller.” Mrs. Wilcox remembers 
his military funeral, as he was buried with 
the honors of war, and the passing by of the 
squad of soldiers in uniform, with drum and 
fife, impressed her mind. This was circa 1850, 
when he was about seventy years of age. 

ELLIoTT Cougs. 
1726 N Street, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LiTfrLE, BRown & Co. have just issued, in 
advance of completion of Prof. J. B. Thayer’s 
‘Preliminary Treatise on Evidence at Com- 
mon Law,’ Part i., which deals with the ‘‘ De. 
velopment of Trial by Jury.” 

Edward Arnold’s announcements for speedy 
publication include ‘The Cruise of the Ant 
arctica: A Voyage to the South Polar Regions 
in 1895,’ by H. J. Bull, and ‘Persia Revisited 
(1895), by Gen. Sir Thomas Edward Gordon, 
K.C.LE., etc.—both works provided with il- 
lustrations and maps. 

A book on Japan, by W. E. Curtis; ‘The 
Thlinkets of Southeastern Alaska,’ by Francis 
Knapp and Reta Louise Child; and (in the fall) 
‘ A College Year-book,’ are forthcoming publi- 
cations of Stone & Kimball. 

D. Appleton & Co. will bring out ‘ Familiar 
Trees and their Leaves,’ by F. Schuyler Mat- 
thews,’ with illustrations, and an American 
historical romance, ‘Sir Mark: A Tale of 
the First Capital,’ by Miss Anne Robeson 
Brown. 

Ginn & Co. have in press ‘Glaciers of North 





America,’ by Prof. Israel C. Russell of the 
University of Michigan. 

Last year we had a reprint in four handy 
volumes of Thomas Shelton’s translation of 
‘Don Quixote,’ prompted by Mr. Justin Hunt- 
ly McCarthy, and now Mr. James Fitzmau- 
rice-Kelly has taken it in hand for Mr. 
David Nutt’s superb series of Tudor Transla- 
tions, and half the work is before us, namely, 
volumes i. and ii. Apart from typography, 
the two editions differ in the spelling, which 
is modernized in Mr. McCarthy’s; but Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly impliesthat the sources are 
different also, and avers that he now reprints 
‘‘for the first time from the excessively rare 
edition of 1612,” the editio princeps. Such 
random comparison as we have made would 
point to identity, but we will not dispute the 
present editor, who in a liberal Introduction 
sketéhes the life of Cervantes, tells what is 
known of Shelton and of the circumstances of 
his version, confirms the claim of the Brussels 
edition of 1607 to be the one used by Shelton, 
and points out some of his errors of haste or 
ignorance along with instances of his felicity 
in truly rendering the original. 
will prize Shelton in his new dress. On the 
first page of volume ii. a significant no has 
been dropped before lesse in the eleventh line 
of the first paragraph. 

With the eighth volume Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley finishes the editing of ‘The Diary 
of Samuel Pepys’ proper (London: Bell; New 
York: Macmillan), with its pathetic ending in 
view of the condition of the diarist’s eyes, of 
which he could never ‘‘command the plea. 
sure.” No other portion of the work more 
perfectly reveals the man in his private ca- 
pacity, or presents more curious material for 
reflection to the moralist. Mr. Wheatley has 
now in hand a ninth volume, embracing an 
Introduction; a paper on the London of 
Pepys’s time; corrections of some of the notes; 
a corrected pedigree; appendixes; and an ela- 
borate index. He also intimates that he may 
annotate hereafter Pepys’s numerous letters. 
The present volume contains portraits of 
Monk and of Charles If. 

The bound volume of the Century from No- 
vember to April last is not easy to characterize 
in a few words ; but as the sheets of our topo- 
graphic atlases are designated by some larger 
town in the field, this volume might be fixed 
in time by Prof. Bryce's article on the ‘ Ar- 
menian Question,” or by Prof. Allan Mar- 
quand’s illustrated paper on ‘‘The Old Olym.- 
pic Games” in connection with an editorial 
article on the New. To be remarked also are 
J. G. Vibert’s poetic little autobiography and 
expanded picture-labels for the baker’s-dozen 
of his paintings here engraved; a story by 
Kipling ; ‘‘A Midsummer Night,” by Benja- 
min Kidd, who essays the réle of Thoreau and 
his imitators. The poetry of the volume is 
signed by many well-known names, and 
reaches its high-water mark, we think, in 
Mr. Woodberry’s lines to his brother-profes 
sor Jackson. But, altogether, in the case of 
this magazine as of its rivals nowadays, one 
echoes Miss Thomas’s desire for ‘‘the era of 
rich verse again.” 

Mr. Hamilton, in ‘Across an Ulster Bog’ 
(Edward Arnold), gives us one of the stories 
of Irish life, truest to nature of the many we 
have read of late years. A character such as 
that of Mr. Duffin is, we trust, an anomaly 
in even the fiction relating to the Irish Church, 
and the culmination of the tragedy is too hor- 
rible. But the delineations of character, 
the conversations, the tender touches, the de- 
scriptions of scenery are admirable. The 


Everybody’ 





reader will not soon forget Ellen and her 
father, Miss McFadden, Mary Anne and her 
dogs. The narrative never drags; we are car- 
ried on irresistibly from opening to finish. 
This little book is especially interesting in that 
it depicts life among the poor of the Protes- 
tant population of Ulster. But why should 
these Irish sketches so uniformly be sombre or 
sad? Surely the sun shines in Ireland as else- 
where, and life there is not without its bright- 
ness, its joys, its successes. 

An abridgment of Mr. H. 8. Salt’s ‘Life of 
Thoreau’ appears in the ‘“‘ Great Writers” edit- 
ed by Eric Robertson and Frank T. Marzials 
(London: Walter Scott; New York: Scrib- 
ners). It is chiefly noticeable—apart from its 
readableness—on account of a Thoreau bibli- 
ography compiled by John P. Anderson of the 
British Museum. This extends to nine pages 
and more than two hundred titles—a sufficient 
proof of the interest of the subject. Mr. 
Salt’s Life, which appeared, in England only, 
in a fuller form, six years ago, does not, so 
far as we perceive, throw any new light on 
Thoreau. Of course, as an admirer, he 
strongly objects to Lowell’s view of his hero, 
and assures the reader that it is alla mistake 
to suppose that he imitated Emerson or was 
an egotist. If not an egotist, Mr. Salt should 
add a new word to the dictionary framed to 
describe the quality which leads a man to 
declare that, after living some thirty years 
on this planet, he has “ yet to hear a word of 
valuable advice from his elders.” 

It is not only students of ecclesiastical his- 
tory who will be benefited by Messrs. Gee and 
Hardy’s ‘Documents Illustrative of English 
Church History’ (Macmillan Co.), but all who 
desire to follow the development of political 
life in England ; for in the Middle Ages it is 
impossible to dissociate the sacred and the pro- 
fane. The Statutes of Mortmain, of Provisors, 
and of Premunire were acts of statesmanship 
exercising a wide influence on the community 
in general, and there were few measures of 
more importance in the stormy seventeenth 
century than the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, the Five-Mile Act, the Test Act, the Bill 
of Rights, and the Toleration Act. The one 
hundred and twenty-four documents here 
printed are gathered from a wide range of 
publications, accessible as a whole to few 
scholars, and it is a real service to sound 
learning to collect and present them in a 
handy shape. Many students would have pre- 
ferred them in the original language, but it is 
perhaps a prudent concession to the multitude 
to give them in translations. 

Both the subject and treatment of Bright- 
man’s ‘Liturgies, Eastern and Western,’ of 
which volumei., containing the Eastern Li- 
turgies, has just been issued (Oxtord: Claren- 
don Press; New York: Macmillan), are too 
technical for detailed notice here, but acknow- 
ledgment is due to the author for the learning 
and thoroughness with which he has handled 
his complex theme. Even those not specialists 
can, however, find interest in the glossaries, 
where they will learn how many forms the 
Christian ritual can assume. f 

The exceptional number of periodic comets 
renders very acceptable the new and fourth 
edition of Mr. W. T. Lynn’s ‘Remarkable 
Comets’ (London: Edward Stanford), it be- 
ing the only popular monograph on these ex- 
traordinary bodies. Not only are periodic 
comets treated, but also those which may be 
considered remarkable either on account of 
their brilliant physical appearance, or because 
of any other circumstance respecting them. 
The scope of the work is almost purely histori- 
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cal. The comets connected with the great me- 
teoric displays are not omitted, nor those in- 
teresting comets seen on a single occasion only, 
during total eclipses of the sun—in 1882 in 
Egypt and in 1893 in Chili. It is somewhat 
singular, too, although the coincidence has 
not been remarked, that during two previous 
eclipses, also at eleven years’ interval (1871 
and 1860), comets are thought to have been de- 
picted in the streamers of the corona. Mr. 
Lynn touches lightly on the subject of the 
composition of comets, and concludes his valua- 
ble treatise with a list of the dates inthe order 
of the next returns of those periodic comets 
now expected to reappear. Only one or two 
of these are likely to exhibit extraordinary 
brilliancy, such as any comet from the inter- 
stellar spaces casually encountering the solar 
system may do. Small as the monograph is, 
its author has not neglected to provide a brief 
index. 

A new ‘Paris Directory’ for 1896 comes to 
us from the compiler and publisher, Donald 
Downie, 61 Rue du Faubourg St.-Honoré. It 
is convenient for the pocket, and consists of a 
guide for sightseers, with directories of the 
diplomatic corps and of the residential section 
(Anglo-American chiefly), and much miscel- 
laneous information concerning railroads, ho- 
tels, cafés, etc. The theatres are so exhibited 
(in perspective, not in plan) that one can read- 
ily choose his numbered seat 

A recent issue of the Berlingske Tidende of 
Copenhagen contains an account of a new en- 
terprise of the leading Icelandic publisher, 


‘Sigurdur Kristjanssop, who is now bringing 


out a cheap edition of all the Icelandic sagas. 
The latest issue from the Reykjavik press is a 
series of biographies of twenty leading Ice- 
landers, in as many volumes, of which two 
have already appeared. The subjects of these 
first two volumes are the historian Jon Espo 
lin and the poet Magnus Jonsson. The first 
work consists in part of an autobiography, 
originally written in Danish, translated and 
completed by Espolin’s favorite pupil, Gisli 
Konradsson. An interesting feature is the in- 
troduction by Dr. Jon Thorkelsson, describing 
the life of the Icelandic students at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen during the middle of 
the last century. From the biography it ap- 
pears that Espolin was born in 1769. After 
spending three years in Denmark, where he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to obtain a per- 
manent official position, he returned to Ice- 
land and became Syssellmand or judge in 
various districts of the island. His most im- 
portant literary work is ‘ Arbekur Islands,’ 
in thirteen volumes, which treats of the his- 
tory of Iceland from 1262 to 1832. Besides 
being the foremost Icelandic historian of 
modern times, Espolin may be regarded as the 
father of modern Icelandic prose. Of Magnus 
Jonsson’s life and works less is known, as he 
lived in the sixteenth century. Unlike the 
majority of his fellow-poets, Jonsson was very 
wealthy, and, both on account of his polite- 
ness and his sumptuous retinue, he received 
the surname of the Magnificent. The book 
contains many contemporary documents 
which throw light on obscure points. In se- 
lecting the subjects for the later volumes, an 
attempt will be made to include prominent 
Icelanders whose lives are comparatively un- 
known to ordinary readers. 

A year ago the Bunker Hill Monument As- 
sociation held a memorial service in celebra- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Col. William Prescott, who commanded in 
the battle. The orator of the occasion was Dr. 
William Everett, and his address has just 





been printed by the Association. It was when 
delivered an admirable peace tract, but its 
worth and timeliness have been vastly aug- 
mented by the Jingo mania under which we 
have labored for the past six months. Dr. 
Everett aptly defends the fitness of his invoca- 
tion of international peace in a commemora- 
tion of Bunker Hill by instancing the call of 
Webster to be orator in 1843, at the dedication 
of the monument, just after he had concluded 
the unpopular extradition and boundary trea- 
ties with England. Dr. Everett’s address was 
mainly historic, but the weight of it is in his 
fervid denunciation of war, which may fairly 
be called prophetic. 

The seventh Bulletin of the Bureau of Rolls 
and Library of the Department of State pro- 
ceeds with the miscellaneous index to the pa- 
pers of these depositories, in which each item 
is a précis of the document recorded. We miss 
here a repetition of the personal name (or 
other rubric) at the head of a page when a 
number of items are ‘“‘let in” with a dash. 
The bulk of the Bulletin, however, consists of 
‘‘The Amendments to the Constitution and 
Ratifications by the Several States,” forming 
Part iv. of the ‘Documentary History of the 
Constitution, 1786-1870,’ and concluding vol- 
ume ii. 

Capital topographic draftsmanship and a 
cultivated graphic style distinguish Mr. Bol- 
ton Coit Brown’s paper, ‘‘ A Trip about the 
Headwaters of the Middle and South Forks of 
King’s River,” in the eighth Sierra Club Bul- 
letin (Academy of Science Building, San Fran- 
cisco). There is a brief description, with pho- 
tographic views, of an ascent of Mt. Le Conte, 
and the other articles convey practical infor- 
mation for the Sierra mountaineer. 

In the Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
June Mr. G. 8. Fort gives an encouraging ac- 
count of Rhodesia as a grazing and farming 
country. The want of machinery has pre- 
vented the development of the extensive gold 
areas which have been discovered, but he 
looks forward with confidence to the not dis- 
tant time when its output of gold “will 
equal, if not exceed, that from the Rand.” 
The success of this industry, however, de- 
pends wholly upon obtaining reliable native 
labor. In the Transvaal this is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult on account of the treat- 
ment of the natives by the Boers. ‘ Mar- 
riage rights are not recognized. A native 
Christian woman properly married in the 
Cape Colony loses all conjugal rights, even 
the position of wife, as soon as she goes to re- 
side in the Transvaal.” ‘‘If more than five fa- 
mnilies settle on any piece of ground, they are 
broken up, practically, and handed over as 
slaves to the surrounding farmers.” They 
are denied the ordinary rights of justice, 
and ‘‘are abie to buy drink.” Mr. A. Silva 
White, in a paper on aérial navigation, says 
that his ten years’ experiences in ballooning 
show that ‘‘a flying-machine, heavier than 
the air and capable of withstanding the im- 
pact of the wind, is the only promising air- 
ship of the future.” The great difficulty with 
Mr. Maxim’s aéroplane, he thinks, lies in the 
fact that there is no ‘‘automatic mechanism 
which will enable it, without altering its di- 
rection,” to pass from one air-current into an- 
other blowing in an opposite direction. Herr 
Andrée’s project of reaching the North Pole by 
balloon is characterized ‘‘as foolhardy in the 
extreme, even suicidal.” 

The latest statistics of suicide in Germany 
from 1881 to 1894, published by Georg G. Mayr 
in the ‘Allgemeiner Statistischer Archiv’ 
(Tibingen: Laupp), show a startling increase 





in the number of self-murders during these 
thirteen years—from 8,987 to 11,112, an in- 
crease far greater than that of the population 
during the same period. It is also a curious 
fact that about four times as many men com- 
mit suicide as women. This disparity is due, 
in part at least, to the prevalence of suicide in 
the rank and file of the army as the result, in 
most cases, of maltreatment, but cannot be 
thus wholly accounted for. In England the 
proportion is somewhat less, being about three 
men to one woman. Evidently the female sex 
is either more patient in bearing those ills we 
have, or less resolute in flying to others that 
we know not of. The German is reputed to be 
phlegmatic, and is certainly less vivacious 
than the Frenchman, but is irascible, and 
easily loses his self-control on slight provoca- 
tion. This is especially true of the lower 
classes. We may add that these statistics do 
not include unsuccessful attempts at suicide, 
but only actual deaths. 

The Prussian Minister of Instruction has re- 
cently issued a circular stating the conditions 
on which women can be permitted to attend 
the lectures in the University of Berlin. In 
the first place they must obtain permission 
from the Minister of Instruction, and in their 
request for this official document must state 
what studies they intend to pursue and what 
lectures they wish to attend; they must also 
give an account of the nature and extent of 
their preparatory instruction and of their 
‘personal relations,” whatever that may 
mean. After these testimonials have been ex- 
amined and the certificate of permission se- 
cured, they are to make application to the 
professors or tutors directly concerned. The 
rector’s certificate must be renewed every se- 
mester, and should always be carried in the 
pocket, as it may be called for at any time. 
Only candidates for a degree are provided 
with the Anmeldungsbuch. These concessions 
to women indicate no little progress, although 
necessarily accompanied, in bureaucratic 
Prussia, with the unwinding of considerable 
red tape. On May 16 six women took the de- 
gree of M.D. at the University of Brussels, of 
whom five were English and one a German 
from Berlin, who passed her examination 
‘* with great distinction.” 

The coat of mail presented to Joan of Arc 
by Charles III. has been discovered in the 
Vatican. Hefore the death of the Maid of 
Orleans this coat of mail came into the pos- 
session of the Marquis de Courvel. Later it 
was brought to Rome, where it remained ap- 
parently unnoticed among other articles from 
the Middle Ages, until a descendant of the old 
marquis, after having obtained the necessary 
permission, conducted a search with the result 
noted above. 

The Norwegian Storthing has passed a bill 
introduced by Emil Stang, the former Conser- 
vative prime minister, providing for the ex- 
ercise of the right of suffrage by Norwegian 
sailors while on voyages. The measure, which 
was passed without regard to party feeling, 
has received the unqualified endorsement of 
the class it is intended to benefit. 


—Historical students have awaited with in- 
terest the appearance of the complete compi- 
lation of the messages, proclamations, and in- 
augural addresses of the Presidents from 1789 
to 1897, authorized by concurrent resolutions 
of Congress. The importance of this under- 
taking was recognized by the editor, Mr. 
James D. Richardson, Representative from 
Tennessee, who says: ‘“‘ The utmost effort has 
been made to make the compilation accurate 
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and exhaustive.” The first volume, 1789-1817, 
covers the first fourteen Congresses, whose pa- 
pers are almost inaccessible. It shows that 
Mr. Richardson has been unfortunate in his 
assistants, and that the work is badly planned, 
inaccurate, and incomplete. The arrange- 
ment is roughly by sessions of Congress, and 
the papers are arranged chronologically for 
each session under four sub-headings, viz., 
Annual, Special, and Veto Messages, and Pro- 
clamations. To find a given document is very 
difficult, as the volume of six hundred pages 
is not indexed. Mr. Richardson announces 
that from this ‘‘complete compilation” he bas 
omitted messages nominating persons to office, 
transmitting treaties, and transmitting re- 
ports of heads of departments, though in fact 
he has not rigidly followed this rule. Rou- 
tine nominations and regular, formal reports 
might properly be neglected, but the omission 
of messages relating to treaties, and to special 
reports of the highest importance, renders 


the collection incomplete and unsatisfactory. | 


Moreover, apart from these, some fifty impor- 
tant messages have been incomprehensibly 
omitted, for it is only necessary to follow 
page by page the journals of Congress to 
make a complete list of the messages. The 
following schedule illustrates the character 
and importance of the missing messages: Sep- 
tember 26, 1789, Rhode Island desires to main- 
tain friendly relations with the United States ; 
June 14, 1790, Ratification of constitutional 
amendments by New Hampshire; June 14, 
1790, Similar action by Maryland; December 
80, 1793, Affairs with Spain; January 15 and 
16, 1794, Relations with France, being the im- 
portant messages on the Genet incident; Ja- 
nuary 22, 1794, Relations with Great Britain; 
March 12, 1794, Relations with Spain; March 
25, 1794, American commerce; May 23 and 
June 4, 1794, Relations with Great Britain; 
January 12, 1795, On Indian troubles; Febru- 
ary 29, 1796, Negotiations for a treaty with 
Spain; June 24, 1797, Relations with Algiers; 
January 29, 1798, Explanatory article of treaty 
with Great Britain; June 5 and June 18, 1798, 
Two important messages on relations with 
France; December 13, 1799, Relations with 
Tunis; February 17, 1800, Negotiations with 
Prussia; December 22, 1800, Confidential in- 
structions to Envoy to France; December 6, 
1804, On public buildings at Washington. To 
add to this list is needless. 


—It is to be regretted that, as Mr. Richard. 
son prints a letter of Louis XVI.’s on Jeffer- 
son’s quitting the French court, and other 
extraneous matter relating to Jefferson’s ser- 
vice in France, he did not print with the 
message of January 26, 1791, the letter from 
the French Assembly regarding its three 
days’ mourning for Benjamin Franklin, as 
the title of the message conveys no idea of its 
subject-matter. The letter of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, President-elect, fixing the time and place 4 
for taking the oath of office, is published, but 
a similar letter of John Adams, laid before 
the Senate February 9, 1797, is omitted. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Richardson will supply 
the missing messages by errata pages in vol- 
ume ii. The unsystematic method of compila- 
tion is indicated by the failure to find Wash- 
ington’s proclamations of March 1, 1791, and 
March 1, 1795, until the volume was practi- 
cally completed, so that they were printed on 
an errata sheet. Adams’s proclamation of 
July 16, 1798, convening the Senate in extra 
session, is omitted, and the proclamation of 
July 16, 1803, is drawn from a newspaper, as 





are others, instead of being taken from official 


publications. Madison’s proclamation of De- 
cember 22, 1815, in connection with the very 
important commercial convention with Great 
Britain (see message of December 23), is also 
wanting. The excision of the treaty of Ghent 
from the proclamation of February 18, 1815, 
emasculates the document. The following 
messages of President Washington, which are 
printed as being addressed to the Senate alone, 
were addressed and sent to both houses of Con- 
gress, namely, August 7, August 10, September 
16, and two of September 29, 1789. Mr. Rich- 
ardson has incorporated the Declaration of 
Independence, Articles of Confederation, and 
the Constitution. The illustrations are typo- 
graphically unsuited to the volume, and the 
biographies of the Presidents are unsatisfac- 
tory. Washington’s grandfather, Lawrence, 
is said to have come to Virginia in 1657, 
whereas it was his great-grandfather, John 
Washington. 


—In 1889 the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania authorized the publication of the writ- 
ings and correspondence of John. Dickinson, 
“the penman of the Revolution.” The first 
fruit of this undertaking was Stillé’s ‘Life 
and Times of Dickinson,’ published in 1891, 
and reviewed at length in these columns at 
that time; we now have the first of three vol- 
umes of the ‘ Writings,’ edited for the Society 
by Paul Leicester Ford. While the present 
collection does not claim absolute complete- 
ness, owing in part to the inability of the 
editor to obtain access to some of the Dickin- 
son papers, and in part to his wise decision to 
exclude broadsides and newspaper pieces 
whose authorship could not be determined by 
other evidence than that of style, Mr. Ford 
assures us that such omissions as there may be 
are probably of ‘‘small moment,” and “ that 
the present edition includes all that is essen- 
tial and important of Dickinson’s works.” As 
the only other collection of Dickinson’s writ- 
ings, that compiled by himself and published 
in 1801, contains less than a third of his works, 
and is no longer very accessible, the present 
edition is certain to make a valuable addition 
tu available material for the study of the pe- 
riod which it covers. About a third of this 
first volume is taken up with the speeches and 
published writings of Dickinson, in connection 
with the agitation in Pennsylvania, in 1764, 
for a change in the government of the colony 
—a movement to which he was vehemently 
opposed, and against which he fought vigor- 
ously, but without success. Besides the great 
speech of May 24, we have Dickinson’s protest 
against the petition drafted by Franklin and 
adopted by the Assembly, his scathing ar- 
raignment of Galloway in an elaborate reply 
to the latter’s ‘‘pretended speech,” his sa- 
tirical ‘‘ Receipt to make a Speech,” and his 
protest against the appointment of Franklin 
as additional agent of the colony in England. 
To this last protest Franklin, though on the 
eve of his departure, felt bound to reply. 
Dickinson’s rejoinder, closing his side of the 
controversy, is here printed for the first time. 


—In the discussion aroused by the Stamp 
Act, the revenue acts, and other coercive 
measures Dickinson was a leading participant. 
He prepared the original draft of the resolu- 
tions adopted September 21, 1765, by the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, on the Stamp Act, 
and the “ Declaration of Rights” and ‘‘ Peti- 
tion to the King” put forth by the Stamp Act 
Congress, besides publishing, later in the same 
year, a short ‘ Address to Friends and Coun- 
trymen,” and a pamphlet on the ‘‘ Late Regu- 





lations respecting the British Colonies.” A 
garbled version of the letter of the Barbados 
Committee of Correspondence in 1766, in 
which, by a misprint, or worse, the American 
colonies were charged with ‘‘ rebellious” in- 
stead of “present” opposition, gave Dickin- 
son an occasion for stating more in detail the 
position of the colonies, and of repelling ac- 
cusations of disloyalty ; while in 1768 appear- 
ed the most popular and influential of all his 
writings up to that time, the ‘‘ Letters of a 
Farmer.” In the heat of controversy and in- 
vective over the conduct of Great Britain, 
there had come to be, as Mr. Ford points out 
in his introductory note, much confusion of 
arguments, and not a little difficulty in at- 
tempting to reconcile perfect independence in 
taxation and perfect loyalty to the crown ; 
and the ‘Letters of a Farmer,” with their 
distinction between ‘‘external” and ‘‘inter- 
nal” taxation, seemed to point to a common 
ground upon which all the patriot party 
could stand, The distinetion was a shadowy 
one at best, but it undoubtedly served a tem- 
porary purpose and helped on the cause of 
union, upon whose necessity Dickinson re- 
peatedly insisted. As the conflict approach- 
ed, however, the essential limitations of Dick- 
inson’s mind, and in particular the curious 
hesitancy at critical moments which was later 
to- turn public opinion against him, began to 
appear, and one is almost forced to believe 
that he failed to see the natural and inevita- 
ble outcome of the steps he was doing much 
to hasten. While urging uncompromising 
resistance to the aggressions of Great Britain, 
he insisted upon the adoption of peaceable 
measures only, declared again and again that 
the only hope of prosperity for the colonies 
lay in union with the mother country, and 
refused to consider the possibility of inde- 
pendence. So he threw himself into the 
movement for non-imporiation, and drew up, 
in 1771, a petition from the Pennsylvania 
Assembly to the King, while attacking the 
tea tax in two letters published in 1773, and in 
1774 once more reviewing the controversy in 
four ‘‘ Letters to the Inhabitants of the Bri- 
tish Colonies.” 


—Mr. J. P. Gordy, professor of pedagogy 
at Athens, Ohio, has compiled ‘A History of 
Political Parties in the United States,’ in 
three volumes, of which volume one, covering 
the period from 1787 to 1809, has been issued 
at Athens by the Ohio Publishing Co., and, 
according to the preface, the book is written 
primarily for the teacher ‘‘ who has not had 
the advantage of a higher education.” The 
author says: ‘‘ Until normal-school training 
is required of American teachers, a considera- 
ble part of their training must be obtained 
through private study.” The book is there- 
fore intended for the “thoughtful reader 
without much previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject.” Mr. Gordy wishes to concentrate the 
attention of the unqualified teacher, desirous 
of learning how to teach history, on ‘‘ those 
phases of history which it is important for 
American citizens to know in order that they 
may perform their duties as American citizens 
intelligently.”” He also hopes that the book 
may commend itself to some of ‘‘that large 
class "—business as well as professional men— 
who are ‘‘ beginning to realize that the present 
has its roots in the past.” To judge by the 
present volume, the book may be read not 
only by beginners, but by almost anybody, 
with profit. It is written in a clear and sim- 
ple style, is entirely non-partisan, and makes 
the causes of the early party struggles much 
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clearer than many a more elaborate account. 
We have space but for two criticisms. The 
exact nature of the relations between the judi- 
ciary and the legislature might be made 
plainer. Again, the author seems to think 
(following Prof. Burgess’s treatise on ‘ Politi- 
cal Science and Constitutional Law’) that it is 
only the force of public opinion which, after a 
law has been, in a given case, held unconsti- 
tutional, operates to prevent the executive or 
the legislature from enforcing it in other 
cases. This is a mistaken view. When a 
court of last resort holds a statute unconstitu- 
tional, the effect is to wipe the law off the 
statute-book, and the moment the judgment 
is pronounced, any official who attempts 
further enforcement lays himself open, if he 
interferes with private rights, to a civil action 
in which he may be subjected to heavy dama- 
ges. It is common sense and the fear of the 
consequences that make people refrain from 
trying to carry into effect laws once held to 
be void. The judiciary is, with us, above the 
legislature as to these matters — not codrdi- 
nate with it. . 








MACAN’S HERODOTUS. 


Herodotus: The Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Books, with Introduction, Notes, Appendi- 
ces, and Maps. By Reginald Walter Macan, 
M.A. Macmillan & Co. 

Sr1ncE the learned and comprehensive work of 

Rawlinson, this is undoubtedly the most im- 

portant English contribution towards a scien- 

tific study and sympathetic appreciation of 
the labors of the Father of History. Some 
good excuse should be offered for the appear- 
ance of a new edition which expends eight 
hundred pages on one. third of the history, and 
we really believe that Mr. Macan has justified 
himself. Whether he might have spared his 
readers a hundred or more pages by rigid self- 
denial and condensation is another question. 
But there is a luxury in taking plenty of sea- 
room; and Mr. Macan, if sometimes diffuse, is 
never tiresome. He uses occasionally hard 
and strange words which one must search for 
in the very largest dictionary, or perhaps in 
an American newspaper; it makes one’s eyes 
open to see such oddities of expression as ‘‘ gold 
galore,” ‘‘to sleep six months on end,”’ ‘‘ not 
but what,” ‘they gat them away,” ‘ contag- 

mination,” and ‘to penalize,” used by a 

scholar who dwells not far from the fountain 

of pure English, which used to flow in Balliol. 

But at any rate Mr. Macan’s style is strong in 

itself aud strong in the weight of matter and 

research which it presents. 

The special value of his attitude is that, 
while recognizing most fully the transcendent 
merits of Herodotus’s narrative and achieve- 
ment, he also points out with great penetra- 
tion his numerous defects when judged by 
modern historical standards, and the sources 
of these defects. Finally, he sets himself to 
work to discover, by a searching analysis, the 
precise historical facts which underlie the vari- 
ous portions of narrative which he has under- 
taken to edit. His attitude differs fundament- 
ally from that of Mr. Sayce, who found but 
little save abuse for the Egyptian and Persian 
episodes of the history—who suggests to us a 
bizarre picture of Herodotus listening open- 
mouthed to his dragoman and taking notes 
which he afterwards disarranges, highly gulli- 
ble yet withal ready to gull his fellow-crea- 
tures, a “malignant” plunderer of the ideas 
and observations of his rivals who tries to con- 
ceal his theft; in short, an arrant liar and 
rogue, who poses under the mask of honest 





candor andsimplicity. Mr. Macan does not join 
the side of the out-and-out sceptics like Sayce 
and Delbriick. He gives us a picture at once 
completer, fairer, and more flattering—more 
like that masterly and most satisfactory de- 
lineation which M. Hauvette offers with so 
much learning, measure, and sobriety; a de- 
lineation which reconciles so completely our 
spontaneous impression of the character of the 
man with the peculiarities of the historian. 

Although not indebted to M. Hauvette, Mr. 
Macan agrees in general with his point of 
view. He gives us, in fact, the keenest, the 
most discriminating, the most exhaustive pre- 
sentation of the methods and the merits of 
Herodotus which we have yetseen in English. 
Even as to that conglomerate of ‘traditions, 
legends, memories, and imaginations” of which 
the first three books are composed, where it 
would be, as he says, a ‘“‘ veritable labor of 
Psyche to sort and separate the fictitious from 
the true”—even in these, the least historical 
of the Histories of Herodotus, when tried by 
careful and discriminating methods, “‘there re- 
mains a great deal of almost infinite value for 
the historian proper, apart from its secondary 
value as illustrative literature, which the 
harshest critic cannot deny.” Of the remain- 
ing six books, “large portions of particular 
statements may pass unchallenged into the 
historical order.” ‘* Yet, if the time is gone 
by when the work could be dismissed ‘ as 
a pack of lies,’ the time is also gone by when 
the mere citation of a chapter of Herodotus 
can be taken as definitive. The historical va- 
lue of the work varies from volume to volume, 
from book to book, almost from sentence to 
sentence.” ~ 

To discover and to weigh these varying 
values by a detailed application of the critical 
method must be the business of the critical 
historian; it is the object of Mr. Macan’s edi- 
tion to apply this sifting process in detail to 
Books iv., v., and vi. The results are con- 
tained in the elaborate foot-notes of vol. i. and 
the fourteen dissertations which make up vol. 
ii. It is not possible here to catalogue the re- 
sults, but there is no doubt at all that Mr. 
Macan, by a combination of good sense, keen 
penetration, and ample learning, has shed a 
useful and novel light on many important 
questions. To take a single instance, there is 
the battle of Marathon. This ancient prob- 
lem, which has been so often attacked and 
with such varying solutions, is all the more 
fascinating because it involves many unknown 
quantities and so few data that are fixed. In- 
deed, the data given by Herodotus are so 
vague and inconsequent that it is possible the 
great traveller never took the trouble to visit 
the battle-ground, or to consult the evidence 
of documents and monuments for information. 
Dr. Evelyn Abbott professes himself some- 
what tired of this question and hopeless of any 
further solution. Instead of discussing it once 
more, he gives his readers the sources, and 
leaves them to draw conclusions for them- 
selves. Mr. Macan is more courageous. He 
has attacked the question once more, in an ex- 
cursus which is the largest and most elaborate 
of his fourteen appendices. It is a choice 
specimen of his thorougbness and acuteness— 
perhaps we may add of his prolixity; for he 
writes as if he had all day and night before 
him. He permits himself to conjecture the 
probable value of a possible narrative by 
Aristotle, nor does he deny himself an allusion 
to the midges which, as Aristotle affirms, 
arise from the marshes of Marathon after a 
wari and pleasant day. But these are the 
foibles of an enthusiast who is eager to neg- 








lect nothing that may pertain to histopic. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Macan does extract from 
his exhaustive discussion a reconstruction of 
the motives and strategy of the battle which 
is quite plausible, reasonable, and consistent. 
The outlines of his theory are not novel, but 
the combination is on the whole novel and 
satisfactory. 

The hinge of his theory is this: The Athe- 
nians finally made the attack because the Per- 
sians had just begun a forward movement to- 
ward Athens by land and sea with the inten- 
tion of assaulting the city, This movement 
was furthered and timed, to a certain extent 
(though not started), by the signal of a shield 
displayed to the Persians by Athenian sympa- 
thizers dn the Pentelicus or Agrieliki. The 
Persian cavalry were therefore partly aboard 
the fleet, partly hors de combat, while the 
army was marching southward toward the 
main road to Athens. The Persian line fronted 
the mountain pass of Avlona whence the Athe- 
nians issued; their right rested on the ‘‘ Chara- 
dra,” or water.course, to the north ; their left 
on the smaller marsh, Brexisa, to the south. 
This plan, varying in detail from that of Cru- 
sius, Delbriick, and Busolt, solves equally two 
main puzzles, or cruces: it accounts for the 
facility with which the Persians, after the de- 
feat, got away with most of their fleet ; it ac- 
counts also for the absence of the cavalry— 
that harrowing difficulty of all strategic cri- 
tics. It does not find room or special occasion 
for the mile long running charge of the Athe- 
nians which Herodotus mentions with such 
emphasis, and which has been generally disbe- 
lieved. In view of certain French military 
experiments for longer distances, M. Hauvette 
accepts this charge as a possibility for well- 
trained athletes, and utilizes the movement in 
his scheme of the battle (which seems to us pro 
tanto preferable to Mr. Macan’s) as part of a 
rapid change of front, executed to face and 
surprise the Persians. It will be remem- 
bered that Herodotus first states that Hippias 
chose the plain of Marathon because ‘‘it was 
suitable for the manceuvring of cavalry,” and 
yet, in his account of the battle, absolutely 
ignores the cavalry, as if they had slipped 
clean away, or clean out of his mind. It is, 
in fact, quite likely, as Mr. Macan suggests, 
that they had slipped out of his mind when 
he was writing his somewhat misty sketch of 
the battle. 

Such forgetfulness seems to us highly unsci- 
entific ; but Herodotus was neither a soldier 
nor a scientist. He did not care much—his 
hearers cared even less—for accurate tactics 
and topography. He could not have obtained 
such information from the veterans of Mara- 
thon, if he had tried. What they and his hear- 
ers liked best, undoubtedly, was his stories of 
individual prowess, his epic history of a grand 
national achievement, his tales of the marvel- 
lous, and, above all, his moralities. In these 
tastes Herodotus was like his audience: he holds 
the mirror up to his own time; he reflects the 
popular spirit, the superstition, the beliefs of 
his age, much more exactly than the scientific 
Thucydides. Thucydides is a modern, a mind 
of the nineteenth century. He had some in- 
tellectual comrades (of his own way of think- 
ing) even in his own age. Yet it is likely that 
Herodotus has given us a work of greater 
value than if he had attempted prematurely 
to apply the method of Thucydides—the mo- 
dern method—to the complex massof material 
with which he dealt. The result would have 
been more sophisticated and less trustworthy. 
Herodotus has, of course, his standards; he is 
far from believing everything he hears. He 
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is by no means destitute of the critical faculty, 
but he applies it unequally and capriciously. 
‘A modern critic,” says Mr. Macan, ‘‘ might 
charge him with a failure of political insight”; 
and, notwithstanding examples of marked 
shrewdness and penetration, his rationale of 
the movements of events “falls far short of 
the policy and statecraft of the age which he 
describes and represents.” This statement is 
probably truer of the politics of the Greek 
than of the Eastern world of his day. The 
Orientalism of his motives, the personal whim 
and caprice which we see in his story of Poly- 
crates, of Croesus and Cyrus, must certainly 
have ruled to some extent the fortunes of that 
Eastern world as they ruled at the court of 
Haroun al-Rashid, or in the advehtures of 
Hajji Baba of Ispahan. But there is no deny- 
ing that Herodotus loved to point to the turns 
of the wheel of fortune ; he is fond of the deus 
ex machina. He looks at the world and man- 
kind through colored glasses; to bim human 
‘‘life is a sphere for the realization of divine 
judgments, and human history a book of fa- 
bles with a moral.” Hence he is like a novel- 
ist with a purpose—he writes history with a 
motive; his dearest delight is to point a moral 
and adorn a tale. Indeed, that is a main ob- 
ject in rehearsing the failure of the Persian 
invasion, and a subsidiary object in a multi- 
tude of minor episodes—in the story of Croesus 
and of Miltiades. 

A most striking and unsuspected instance 
of these tendencies and of the pitfalls which 
they offer to the historian has been unearthed 
by Mr. Macan, aided by a suggestion of Mr. 
Arnold C. Taylor. Curtius, in sketching the 
career of Cleisthenes of Sicyon, accepts in 
detail with a certain amount of confidence the 
celebrated tale of the wedding of Agariste. 
It is related by Herodotus with a kind of epic 
pomp and circumstance, and the gathering of 
the suitors is an echo, we may think, of some 
Homeric account of the assembling of the 
suitors of Helen. The affair, indeed, reminds 
one of the Hindu custom of “‘swayamvara”’ 
such as that in which Nala won Damayanti. 
The story ends, it will be remembered, with 
the reckless behavior of the Athenian Hippo- 
cleides, the cleverest and wittiest of the suit- 
ors, who lost his head at the final banquet, 
disgusted his prospective father-in-law by 
his pranks and indecent performances, and 
‘*danced away” his marriage. Now the star- 
tling fact which Mr. Macan’s appendix brings 
to light is that the parallel of this very legend 
is contained in one of the Buddhist birth- 
stories translated by Mr. T. H. Rhys-Davids. 
In this tale, the king of the birds, the Golden 
Goose, holds a swayamvara for his daughter 
to which he assembles all the birds of the 
Himalaya region, and bids his daughter choose 
a husband. Her choice rests upon the pea- 
cock, with his brilliant plumage, whereupon 
the peacock, proud of the distinction and 
anxious to display his charms still further, 
spread his wings and began to dance, exposing 
himself ‘‘in breach of all modesty.’ The 
royal Golden Goose is shocked by this indecent 
exposure and bestows his daughter on his 
nephew, an exemplary gosling. There is hard- 
ly the ghost of a chance that this tale travelled 
to India from Greece, and that the Golden 
Goose is a metempsychosis of Cleisthenes. All 
scientific probability points the other way. 
The Greek story is an historic tradition en- 
tangled and overgrown with the decorative 
ivy of a popular fable. Less than two cen- 
turies were required for this growth and 
transformation ; and Herodotus simply hand- 
¢d down what he heard, dressed up in his own 





admirable manner. The historic facts are not 
obliterated, but they are considerably dis- 
guised. 

We have here aclear proof of the caution 
with which the details of Herodotean narra- 
tive must be sifted, more particularly when it 
involves folk-lore. The folk-lore is quite pat- 
ent in the story of Atys, foredoomed to be 
slain by steel, in the clever thief of the trea- 
sury of Rhampsinitus, in the ring of Poly- 
crates, in the beautiful tale of Helen of Therap- 
ne bestowing the gift of beauty on the future 
wife of Ariston. All these are still echoed in 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ or elsewhere, and are 
themselves melodious echoes of folk-lore older 
than Herodotus, but crystallized and adorned 
by his consummate literary art. 








THE MERRYMOUNT MISSAL. 


The Altar Book: Containing the Order for 
the Celebration of the Holy Eucharist ac- 
cording to the Use of the American Church 
MDCCCXCII. By Authority. [Boston: The 
Merrymount Press (D. B. Updike).]} 


Mr. UPDIKE deserves well of his church for 
the labor of love which has produced this 
magnificent volume. The Anglican liturgy, 
like all its sister Rites, lends itself easily to 
decorative art. What was accomplished by the 
missal painter of the Middle Age by creamy 
parchment and a wealth of color and exqui- 
site miniature work, Mr. Updike gives us in 
the measure of our days by the most careful 
bookmaking and by decoration in black and 
white. 

The origin and development of the Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book make neither a long nor an 
unfamiliar story. Up tothe time of Edward 
VI. there was, in the Church of England, no 
one precise order of celebrating the Eucharist 
binding upon all churches. In the centuries 
between the mission of St. Augustine and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the origi- 
nal liturgy, if indeed there were only one, 
had developed into many and various local 
“Uses.” These variations, however, were rela- 
tively slight; they did not touch the structure 
of the liturgy at all. A liturgy, or Mass—to 
use @ more convenient technical word which 
ought to be colorless—has a structure of its 
own as distinct and as much a matter of rule 
as the-structure of a symphony is. It is, in 
fact, a mystical drama, in which is shown 
symbolically the Life and Passion of Christ. 
Every liturgy from the very earliest shows 
this with more or less plainness, though it is 
perhaps set forth with greater clearness in the 
later Roman Rite than in some of the earlier 
ones. These Uses, then, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, divided the Church of 
England among them. The great Sarum 
Rite, ‘‘Insignis Ecclesie Sarisburiensis,” 
seems to have prevailed in the south of Eng- 
land, and was carried so far as to certain 
churches in Ireland and in Scotland. In the 
north of England, the Use of York was 
followed; west of the Severn, that of Here- 
ford seems to have been adopted, and, in 
North Wales, the Use of Bangor. But all 
these churches appear to have retained pecu- 
liarities of their own. Maskell shows, for in- 
stance, that there was an ancient Use of the 
Cathedral of St. Paul in London, held in high 
esteem till the year 1414, when the Use of 
Sarum was substituted. But though this last 
regulated the order of saying and singing, St. 
Paul’s is expressly said to have retained its 
ancient ceremonies and observances as they 
were from the beginning. 





These diversities, most interesting as they 
are from a liturgiological point of view, and 
giving as they did great scope to beautiful 
ritual development, met with little favor in 
the eyes of the Reformers, just as the Roman 
authorities within the present century dis- 
liked and have destroyed the Paris rite and 
many another, and would doubtless be glad to 
root out thoroughly even the Ambrosian. So 
the English Reformers were determined that 
*“*now from henceforth all the whole realm 
shall have but one Use.” This was said at the 
time of the setting forth of the first Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI. in 1549. The revision of 
the old offices had been going on since 1542. 
Edward’s First Book may be described, some- 
what generously, as a severe recension and re- 
vision (if not a reconstruction) of the Sarum 
Use. It lost much in point of liturgical beau- 
ty, and was made awkward by the introduc- 
tion of much didactic and hortatory matter. 
For the first time in ecclesiastical history what 
are practically sermons were introduced into 
a missal. But the English form was of high 
excellence, and the Mass itself not substan- 
tially changed. The Second Book, which ap- 
peared in 1552, showed more important chan- 
ges, some of which must be called nothing less 
than wanton, like the removal of the Gloria 
in Eecelsis from the beginning to the end of 
the Mass. This simply destroyed the sequence 
of the liturgic drama. Some ‘ Ritualists” 
find, we believe, a certain doctrinal satisfac- 
tion in the change, but with doctrinal conside- 
rations we have nothing to do. From the 
point of view of the liturgiologist it was a great 
mistake and is a blemish. The other changes 
in the Second Bock were all in the direction 
of restriction and narrowness. The book had, 
however, but a brief existence, for it was 
superseded within a few months by the revival 
of the Latin Mass at Mary’s accession, and is 
interesting chiefly as forming the basis of the 
restored Prayer-book under Elizabeth in 1559, 
and, through that, of the later revisions. 

All these revisions, one after another, down 
to the last one in America in 1892, have 
been, on the whole, liturgical improvements. 
The Anglican liturgy, while not perhaps “‘in- 
comparable,” save in the stately and beautiful 
flow of its English speech, is still, no doubt, the 
best known and best loved by the people who 
use it of all Christian religious formularies. 
It is not entirely unlike many a church which 
may be seen in England, with Saxon or Nor- 
man arches in its crypt and Gothic archi- 
tecture of two or three periods appearing in 
its nave and chancel, with a Renaissance 
porch, and perhaps a Georgian three-decker 
blocking up the east end. Time and use have 
blunted the sense which perceives many of 
these incongruities. Age has made them ve- 
nerable in some sort, and has inspired affec- 
tion for them. Their distant origin even seems 
to make them blend, as distance blends inhar- 
monious voices. It may possibly be that what 
are, when viewed with a severely critical eye, 
the defects of the Anglican liturgy, have them- 
selves only added to the devotion with which 
the Prayer-Book is cherished, and which has 
enshrined it next to the Bible in the English 
religious mind. 

Mr. Updike, then, has had a worthy field in 
which to display all his ability, his judgment, 
and his knowledge of his art. He has drawn 
upon these unsparingly, and, besides, has lav- 
ished time and pains and money upon the per- 
fection of his book. Many difficult questions 
he must have had to consider and settle. Some 
people, doubtless, would have been glad to see 
full and minute ritual directions introduced 
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into the volume, and additional prayers for 
the priest’s own use, and perhaps Collects, Epis- 
tles and Gospels for votive masses, and would 
fain have made the present volume something 
like Mr. Orby Shipley’s ‘ Ritual of the Altar,’ 
which was published by Longmans in 1878. 
Mr. Updike has wisely avoided this snare. 
His book is exactly and precisely what the 
Church prescribes, and nothing else. The text 
follows exactly the Revised Standard Book of 
Common Prayer of 1892. The most scrupu- 
lous pains have been taken that the text should 
be as correct as possible, and the book has the 
great advantage of being issued ‘‘ by authori- 
ty.” So far as we know, no other similar 
missal possesses this. Among those who have 
collaborated with Mr. Updike, the highest 
praise is perhaps due to Mr. Bertram Grosve- 
nor Goodhue, who has not only furnished the 
elaborate and intricate borders in black and 
white, but has also designed the initial letters 
throughout the volume, and the type by which 
it is printed. The type is most satisfying— 
clear and round and handsome, suggesting the 
best sixteenth-century fonts. Mr. Goodhue’s 
symbolism in his borders and initials has been 
worked out with much care and is not too re- 
condite to be easily understood. Most of all, 
the arrangement and application of the sym- 
bols deserve notice and praise. The illustra- 
tions include pictures suitable to the great 
festivals of the Christian’year and a Crucifix. 
ion facing the Prayer of Consecration. They 
are the work of Mr. Anning Bell of Liverpool. 
These have at least one great merit, which is 
enough to make them shine in their own genre: 
they are, with one possible exception, neither 
sentimental nor weak. The drawings for Eas- 
ter and for Trinity Sunday are especially to 
be commended. Only so far as in any, how- 
ever distant, way they suggest the work of 
Direr do they give occasion for regret. The 
musical notation of the book has been in the 
hands of Sir John Stainer, who in it has fol- 
lowed Merbecke with praiseworthy closeness. 
Of his own work there is but little, except a 
few notes to the Kyrie, and the Summary of 
the Law; the latter based on the cadences of 
the Comfortable Words. He adds, also, some 
notes on a separate sheet with tones for the 
Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, which will be 
found useful. The music is printed with the 
old square notes on a red staff. 

The book would have been more conve- 
niently arranged, no doubt, if the Communion 
Office had been put in the middle of the vol- 
ume after the Gospel for Easter Even, as is 
common in missals; but this convenience 
would have been dearly bought, for it would 
have prevented the publication of the book 
“by authority.” The order of the offices in 
the Standard Book is rigidly fixed. So, too, 
it would have been a convenience if the Canon, 
or Prayer of Consecration, had been printed 
on two pages facing each other, so that no 
leaf need be turned during its recital. But 
this would have left no place for the picture 
of the Crucifixion. The binding of the volume 
is of pigskin, strong and handsome. The cov- 
ers might, perhaps, have been with advantage 
a trifle thicker and the metal clasps stouter. 
The type of the book has been set under the 
publisher’s personal supervision at his Merry- 
mount Press, in Boston, and the printing, in 
redand black, executed at the De Vinne Press. 

Mr. Updike has endeavored, as he says, ‘‘to 
make a volume on ideal principles with satis- 
factory practical results.” His aim has been 
nothing short of perfection, and we have tried 
to judge his book by his own standard. We 
believe that we haye found all the fault with 





it that can fairly be found—save one, that the 
edition consists of only three hundred and 
fifty copies, and that the book will therefore 
soon be out of print. 








The Red Badge of Courage: An Episode of. 
the American Civil War.—Maggie: A Girl 
of the Streets. By Stephen Crane. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.—George's Mother: By Ste- 
phen Crane. London and New York: Ed- 
ward Arnold. 1896. 


Mr. STEPHEN CRANE is said never to have 
seen a battle; but his first book, ‘The Red 
Badge of Courage,’ is made up of the account 
of one. The success of the story, however, is 
due, not merely to what Mr. Crane knows of 
battle-fields, but to what he knows of the hu- 
man heart. He describes the adventures of a 
private—a raw recruit—in one of those long 
engagements, so common in our civil war, and 
indeed in all modern wars, in which the field 
of battle is too extensive for those in one part 
of it to know what is going on elsewhere, and 
where often a regiment remains in ignorance 
for some time whether it is victorious or de- 
feated, where the nature of the country pre- 
vents hand-to-hand fighting, andacoup d’eil 
of the whole scene is out of the question. In 
such an action Mr. Crane's hero plays an ac- 
tive part. It is what goes on in his mird that 
we hear of, and his experience is in part so 
exactly what old soldiers tell young soldiers 
to expect that Mr. Crane might easily have 
got it at second-hand. The hero is at first 
mortally afraid that he is going to be afraid, 
he then does his duty well enough, but later is 
seized with a panic and runs away, only to 
come out a hero again in theend. His panic 
and flight are managed well; the accidental 
wound which he luckily gets in running, helps 
him to a reputation for bravery before he has 
earned it. When he fights in the end, he 
fights like a devil, he saves the regimental 
flag, he is insane with the passion of battle; 
he is baptized into the brotherhood of those 
who have been to hell and returned alive. 
The book is undeniably clever; its vice is 
over-emphasis. Mr. Crane has not learnt the 
secret that carnage is itself eloquent, and does 
not need epithets to make it so. What isa 
“crimson roar”? Do soldiers hear crimson 
roars, or do they hear simply roars? If this 
way of getting expression out of language is 
allowable, why not extend it to the other 
senses, and have not only crimson sounds, but 
purple smells, prehensile views, adhesive mu- 
sic? Color in language is just now a fashion- 
able affectation; Mr. Crane’s originality does 
not lie in falling into it. ‘George’s Mother’ 
is the story of a degenerate drunkard who 
breaks his mother’s heart; ‘ Maggie’ is a story 
of the Bowery, in the “‘ dialect” of ‘‘ Chimmie 
Fadden.” 

Taking all three stories together, we should 
classify Mr. Crane as a rather promising writer 
of the animalistic school. His types are main- 
ly human beings of the order which makes us 
regret the power of literature to portray them. 
Not merely are they low, but there is little 
that is interesting in them. We resent the 
sense that we must at certain points resemble 
them. Even the old mother is not made pa- 
thetic in a human way; her son disgusts us so 
that we have small power of sympathy with 
her left. Maggieitis impossible to weep over. 
We can feel only that it is a pity that the 
gutter is so dirty, and turn in another direc- 
tion. In short, Mr. Crane’s art is to us very 
depressing. Of course, there is always the 
eyushing reply that one who does not love 





art for the sake of art is a poor devil, not 
worth writing for. But we do not; we do 
not even love literature for its own sake. 

It is only fair to say that what we have 
called animalism others pronounce wonderful 
realism. We use the word animalism for the 
sake of clearness, to denote a species of realism 
which deals with man considered as an ani- 
mal, capable of hunger, thirst, lust, cruelty, 
vanity, fear, sloth, predacity, greed, and other 
passions and appetites that make him kin to 
the brutes, but which neglects, so far as pos- 
sible, any higher qualities which distinguish 
him from his four-footed relatives, such as 
humor, thought, reason, aspiration, affection, 
morality, and religion. Real life is full of the 
contrasts between these conflicting tendencies, 
but the object of the animalistic school seems 
always to make a study of the genus homo 
which shall recall the menagerie at feeding- 
time rather than human society. 





Regeneration : A Reply to Max Nordau. With 
Introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 311. 


THE anonymous author of this work assures 
us that Max Nordau’s book has become a 
nightmare to millions of human beings, that 
people have been aroused by it from the 
“lethargy produced by the din of clashing 
opinions and contradictory systems” (an ill- 
fitting figure!), and that he knows cases of 
people of sensitive mind who imagine that, 
‘*thanks to this book, their friends will Jook 
upon them as on the road tolunacy.” It is 
evident that so much misery is in crying need 
of being alleviated, and we basten to inform 
these sufferers that they will find in ‘ Regene- 
ration’ a perfect remedy for all their ills. 
The author has set himself the task of reply- 
ing to the exaggerations of Max Nordau with 
great detail; one cannot rise from reading his 
book without being fully convinced that Nor- 
dau has failed to establish his position, and 
that his indictment against humanity as being 
well on the road to lunacy is, to say the least, 
not proven. The author takes up in turn the 
attacks which Nordau makes on the pre- 
Raphaelites, on Ibsen, Tolstoi, and Wagner, 
and it is safe to say that those timid souls who 
have felt constrained to give up their admi- 
ration for these great artists for fear lest 
they were following after erratic and irre- 
sponsible will-o’-the-wisps, may now return to 
their allegiance with recovered peace of mind. 
It is true that our author does not do all this 
with the brilliancy which William James de- 
voted to the same thesis in the pages of the Psy- 
chological Review, but he does it with perfect 
effectiveness; and if only the brilliant people 
were allowed to write, of the making of many 
books there would soon be an end. The scien- 
tist, and especially the psychologist, will not 
make much account of this volume, but then 
the author has a poor opinion of these mis- 
guided people anyway, and he had small hope 
of turning them from the error of their ways. 

It is true that his idea of just what it is that 
the scientists believe on various points is some- 
times rather hazy, as the following sentences 
will show: 


‘* A hundred years ago the scientists would 
have laughed to scorn any one who had told 
them that their senses deceived them with re- 
gard to light, darkness, colors, silence, and 
sound, and that all these presentations received 
by our senses were simply movement, or mani- 
festations of energy.” 

“Itis not surprising that a scientist by eru- 
dition (!), and ke cams A an alienist, who by 
dint of studying the mechanism which connects 
what some the soul, and others designate 
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as the trinity of the consciousness, the judg- 
ment, and the will (!), with the body, has per- 
suaded himself that there is nothing beyond 
nerves, cells, and the gray matter (!), should 
look with contempt on the imagination.” 


One would gladly know who is this enviable 
scientist who has been able to get at the ‘‘ me- 
chanism which connects” soul and body, and 
to study it! 

“Psychologists are pores to speak of a man’s 
consciousness, though scarcely two scientific 
men would agree as to what itis. But this 
does not prevent them from dividing con- 
sciousness up into divisions and subdivisions, 
all with their special names, in order to be able 
to express their ideas in words.” 


It must be admitted that this looks like a 
laudable motive on the part of the psycholo- 
gist, whatever may be thought of the means 
which he employs to attain it. But not all 
scientists are as bad as psychologists: 


“All scientists are not affected by scientific 
superstition. . . . Thus, astronomers rare- 
ly exhibit any such symptoms, while biologists 
are more apt to do so, and psychologists are 
more scientifically superstitious than any other 
class of scientists. It 7 be hazardous to 
ate explanation of this fact, but may 
it not be found in the obviousness of outward 
infinity, and the impalpability of inward in- 
finity ?” 

Lest these examples may not be a sufficient 
indication of what the author is capable of in 
the way of style, we add one more: 


‘Should we find, on the other hand, that the 
deplorable state rep | the poorer classes— 
their suffering, their degradation, and their 
joyless lives, coexisting with large fortunes, 
and irremediable under present laws and insti- 
tutions—leads to the conclusion that the altru- 
istic feelings of the wealthy are useless, and 
thus prompt among the upper classes selfish- 
ness and egomania, and the determination to 
drown their higher emotions in a giddy life, 
and in the poorer classes to foster destructive 
tendencies and the desire for revenge, we turn 
our attention to social remedies.” 


_ Occasionally even the author himself loses 
his way in sentences of this kind, and ends with 
deny where he means to say affirm, or folly 
where he means tosay wisdom (pp. 105, 67). He 
has a curious way of saying ego for soul, and 
“personal responsibility” for a future state of 
rewards and punishments. He says: ‘It is 
not the well-meaning, plodding scientist, striv- 
ing to arrest disease, lessen pain, and dispel 
superstition, that can bounce us into the belief 
in personal irresponsibility.” And here isa 
curious bit of thinking: he believes that in the 
Franco-German war the victory of the Ger- 
mans was due to the moral quality of the Ger. 
man army, while the defeat of the French is 
to be attributed not to lack of moral qualities, 
but to bad leadership. 

But it should not be supposed that the book 
is all quite as bad as this. There are two sub- 
ordinate topics, in fact, which the author 
treats at considerable length, and on which he 
writes with a good deal of freshness and with 
a degree of intelligence that would seem to in- 
dicate an acquaintance at first hand. These 
are his description of the peculiar character 
and tone of feeling of the people of Norway, 
in refuting Nordau’s charge that Ibsen is 
writing in the air; and his picture of the ave- 
rage German man in the character of husband 
of the average German wife. Under this lat- 
ter head, he points out that the Germans are 
perfectly sensible to the charm of high-spirit- 
ed, talented, well dressed, and lively women, 
and that they are also aware that leisure, ex- 
emption from hard work, good food, exercise, 

suitable friends, artistic surroundings, books, 

a fair amount of pleasure, and considerate 





treatment are essential to the production of 
women of this kind. But it is not this kind of 
woman that they wish to marry—it would 
clash too widely with the traditional type of a 
good wife, and would set their whole circle of 
acquaintances talking ; nor is it the kind of 
woman that they wish their daughters to de- 
velop into—they must not have a distinct indi- 
viduality, or it will go hard with them in the 
marriage market. Women must eschew ro- 
mantic ideas, they must practise a demure de- 
meanor, they must notice the evils that follow 
upon poverty and be content with a prosper 
ous though unattractive husband; men seldom 
marry young, and girls are taught to ask no 
question about their past, to sacrifice their 
own ideals of purity, their dreams of love, 
their future happiness, their healthful youth, 
upon the altar of Philistine respectability. It 
is fortunate for the race of human beings that 
different ideals have prevailed in other coun- 
tries, and that a different sort of woman has 
had opportunity for development. The dreari- 
ness of social intercourse in Germany which 
results from cutting off half the racefrom the 
intellectual life is something which it would 
be difficult to exaggerate. 





A Fauna of the Moray Basin. By J. A. 
Harvie-Brown and Thomas E. Buckley. In 
two volumes. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 


THE printed title-pages of these volumes bear 
no dates, the photographic titles both have 
1895, and 1896 is stamped on the back of each. 
The books are technically called small quartos, 
being deeper but not taller than large octavos. 
The work forms ostensibly volumes vi. and vii. 
of a series of local faunas in part by the same 
authors, and all brought out by the same pub. 
lisher in similar elegant style. Volume v. 
deals with the vertebrate fauna of Argyll and 
the Inner Hebrides, 1892; iv., with the same 
fauna of the Orkney Islands, 1891; iii., with 
the birds of Iona and Mull (by the late H. D. 
Graham), 1890; ii., with the vertebrate fauna 
of the Outer Hebrides, 1887; i., with the verte- 
brate fauna of Scotland. The two last are 
out of print. Each of these works is of mono- 
graphic character, complete in itself, and in- 
dependent of the rest; and they collectively 
form part of a still larger series of books of 
the same general character, several of which 
we have already had occasion to notice, always 
with approbation. Such are Charles St. John’s 
‘Natural History and Sport in Moray’ (1882), 
and his ‘Tour in Sutherlandshire,’ the second 
edition of which (1884) has a faunal appendix 
by Harvie-Brown and Buckley; ‘The Caper- 
caillie in Scotland,’ by Harvie Brown; and 
Muirhead’s ‘ Birds of Berwickshire.’ Theset of 
books is distinctively British, but not confined 
to sport and natural history in those islands, 
as it includes Gatke’s ‘Heligoland,’ H. C. St. 
John’s ‘China,’ the Earl of Southesk’s ‘Sas- 
katchewan,’ and others. 

The general character of these works is 
high, with all the appointments of fine manu- 
facture, and profuse illustration in various 
styles of art, from thumb-nail sketches in the 
text to elaborate engravings of compositions 
from the portfolios of well-known artists, 
among whom Millais and Keulemans may be 
named; photogravure is also much used, with 
striking effect in many cases. The present vol- 
umes are among the most elegant of the lot, 
and may fairly be called sumptuous. They 
show leisurely and experienced authorship, 
based on great resources in the way of mate- 
rials, and abundant pecuniary means for 
effecting the desired result. They are also 





among the more formal and technical vol- 
umes of the series, in which scenic effect and 
the freehandedness of “ outings” are subordi- 
nated to serious scientific work. 

Lest ‘‘Moray Basin” may convey no very 
definite notions to the average American, we 
may say that it is practically the watershed of 
Moray Firth in Scotland, and some considera- 
ble adjoining country lying on the whole 
northwest of Aberdeen. Sutherland, Ross 
and Cromarty, Inverness, Nairn, Elgin, and 
Banff are included in the area to be treated 
faunally. The greater part of the first volume 
is occupied with an elaborate physiography of 
this region, which will abundantly satisfy the 
cravings of nearly all readers for information 
in that regard, and probably leave none but 
some of the most critical special students of 
the subject anything to require further. The 
rest of the work is a formal and systematic 
fauna, in so far as this is represented by verte- 
brates, carried into great detail. Of its tho- 
roughness there is no question, and none but a 
local expert could pretend to criticise it mi- 
nutely. The authors find in their bailiwick 
just about one-half of the British mammals— 
42 species out of 81. 

As is invariably the case in works of this 
nature, birds are the most conspicuous and 
extensive feature of the lists, and also the 
subjects most elaborated. Out of 360 to 370 
species which the author’ allow to the holy 
canon of ‘‘ British Birds,” they give 255 a place 
in these volumes, and sum them up in nine 
distinct categories, one of which we observe to 
be a list of 26 species ‘* recorded on insufficient 
evidence.” Herpetology is at a minimum, 
only nine species of reptiles and batrachians 
together being found in the Moray Basin. 
Fishes would seem to be called for, by the 
title, for treatment like that accorded to the 
higher vertebrates, but there is nothing of 
the sort in either volume; perhaps recent 
ichthyology is resérved for due recognition 
hereafter. In place of any recent fish fauna 
to match the rest of the work, we have a 
monograph of entirely different and strictly 
technical character, on the fossil vertebrates, 
of which fishes constitute the greater number 
by far, though a few reptiles are included, and 
the recently extinct mammals (reindeer, elk, 
ox, beaver, and wolf) are also noted. Dr. Tra- 
quair’s memoir includes a geological biblio- 
graphy, and is illustrated with a series of nine 
special plates of different character from the 
other illustrations of the work, besides several 
cuts in the text. 

This publication is thus highly praiseworthy 
as far as it goes, but would appear to require 
several more volumes to meet fully the re- 
quirements of the extremely comprehensive 
though curt title. 





The Roman See in the Early Church, and 
Other Studies in Church History. By Wil- 
liam Bright, D.D. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. ; 

THERE is significance in the fact that the Re- 

gius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 

Oxford should devote nearly half the present 

volume to refuting the Roman theory of the 

continuous tradition of Papal supremacy as 
recently set forth by the Rev. Luke Riving- 
ton. This he accomplishes with abundant 
learning and acuteness, somewhat marred by 
occasional obscurity of presentation, but his 
success or want of success in this is of less ac- 
count than the fact that he should have deem- 
ed it worth his while tu undertake the task in 
the Church Quarterly Review, and then to re- 
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print his argument enlarged in the present ! 


volume. Tous the contest between the two 
champions is chiefly of interest as a manifesta- 
tion of the curious movement towards Rome 
on the part of a portion of the Anglican 
Church, and of the anxiety, if not alarm, 
which this tendency is producing in the minds 
of the sturdy adherents of the Edwardian 
Church. So sagacious a Pontiff as Leo XIII. 
would scarce have ordered a fresh examina- 
tion into the old question, decided so long ago, 
as to the validity of Anglican orders, without 
an expectation that some concession, in form 
if not in substance, might result in a ‘‘ bolt” 
which would strengthen the cause of Catho- 
licism in England, while Mr. Gladstone’s let- 
ter to Cardinal Rampolla bears traces of that 
singular longing for reunion which would 
seem to justify in some degree the anticipa- 
tions of the shrewd and far-seeing men who 
direct the policy of Rome. . 

To a disinterested onlooker it is suggestive 
to watch the development of this revival of 
the medieval conception that the Church 
must be one, like the seamless garment of 
Tréves. It is true that, during the ages of 
semi-barbarism and brute force, there were 
advantages in the powerful organization which 
controlled Europe and transmitted, in a spirit- 
ual disguise, the imperialism of ancient Rome 
to modern times; but monopoly bears within 
its bosom the seeds of imevitable evils, and the 
popular antagonism to ‘‘ trusts” in the com- 
mercial world shows how instinctive is the ap- 
preciation of the benefits of competition. The 
medizeval Church was a trust which controlled 
salvation and sold it at its own pricein power 
and wealth, resulting in a worldliness and 
corruption scarce conceivable by the present 
generation. There are dreamers who deplore 
the sundering of the Church in the sixteenth 
century, and who imagine that abuses could 
have been reformed from within, on some 
such basis as that which Erasmus suggested; 
but, so long as the Holy See retained a mo- 
nopoly, such a reform could have been only 
superficial and temporary, as may be seen by 
the career of Spain, which allowed no intru- 
sion on the exclusive claims of Catholicism, 
and consequently was virtually untouched by 
the Counter-Reformation. 

Spiritual dissension may be an evil, but it 
is a less evil than spiritual torpor, and dis- 
sension at least connotes spiritual vitality. 
So far from the multiplication of sects being 
an evidence of error, as Bossuet endeavored 
to show, it is an evidence of earnest seeking 
after the truth, and, so long as modern ideas 
prevent persecution for conscience’ sake, it 
merely stimulates a healthy competition to 
advance the kingdom of righteousness. No 
greater misfortune could befall the Christian 
world than a restoration of unity under Latin 
Christianity, and, in this, Latin Christianity 
itself would be oneof the chief sufferers. For- 
tunately such reunion is impossible, however 
much the advanced type of Anglican priests 
may long for it; and although we cannot look 
upon the labors of Mr. Bright as a very effi- 
cient instrumentality in preventing it, they 
deserve recognition as a sufficient exposition 
of the hollowness of the claims of the Petrine 
Church that the Vatican decree is securely 
rooted in apostolic principles and practice. 

The other essays in the volume are fair aca- 
demical discourses, manifesting sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the subjects discussed, but 
presenting nothing new. 











Memoirs of an Artist. By Charles Francis 
Gounod. Translated by Annette E. Crocker. 
Chicago : Rand, McNally & Co. Pp. 223. 

Charles Gounod: Autobiographical Reminis- 
cences, with Family Letters and Notes on 
Music. From the French by Hon. W. 
Hely Hutchinson. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott. Pp. 267. 


Two translations of Gounod’s autobiographic 
fragment have appeared almost simultaneous- 
ly. Both are well done, and while the first- 
named has the merit of cheapness, the second 
is more terse and idiomatic, and free from the 
occasional blunders which occur in the first 
(pp. 111, 118, 125, 127, 139). Mrs. Crocker’s 
version contains only the memoirs and a few 
letters ; Mr. Hutchinson’s includes further let- 
ters and five articles of Gounod’s on Berlioz, 
Saint-Saéns, Nature and Art, The Academy 
of France at Rome, The Artist and Modern 
Society. Both versions are elegantly printed 
and bound. 

The noblest trait of Gounod’s character was 
his affection for his mother. ‘If I have work- 
ed any good, by word or deed, during my life, 
I owe it to my mother,” he says, ‘‘and to her 
I give praise.” He had reason to adore her, 
for she was one of the most devoted, self sac- 
rificing women in the annals of art. Her 
childhood had been unhappy because of pa- 
rental dissensions, and, as the family was poor, 
she began giving piano lessons at the age of 
eleven. She gradually saved enough money 
to go from Rouen to Paris (a three days’ trip 
by coach) once in three months, for a lesson 
of Adam at the Conservatoire. At twenty- 
six she married Frangois-Louis Gounod, well 
known as a painter, a man of talent, but of 
frail health and a weak will. He took plea- 
sure in drawing the essentials of a picture— 
face, expression, etc.—but left the accessories 
and drudgery to his wife, who luckily also had 
talent for drawing, and was thus able to finish 
what he left undone. In 1823 she found her- 
self a widow with two boys, Charles, aged 
five, and an older brother of fifteen. The 
widow now took it upon her to support the 
family by continuing her husband’s drawing. 
class as well as her music lessons, but found 
ere long that she was overtaxing her strength, 
whereupon she dropped the former and con- 
fined herself to music lessons, to which she 
devoted twelve hours a day. 

Charles Gounod also had to make his choice 
between music and painting. His talent for 
both was about the same. He remembered 
how, asa boy, he used to lie on the floor draw- 
ing eyes, noses, and mouths with a white 
crayon on a varnished blackboard, and he had 
no doubt that if his father had lived he would 
have become a painter too; this opinion must 
have been confirmed when no less an authority 
than Ingres, after seeing some of his amateur 
sketches at Rome, told him he might have se- 
cured the grand pria de Rome for painting as 
easily as for music. The fates had decided in 
favor of music, luckily, for France needed 
another good composer much more than an- 
other good painter. His mother used to be 
proud when, as an infant, he could give musi- 
cal hints to grown-up girls, and she lived to 
see him give many other proofs of his talent, 
including the winning of the Roman prize at 
the second trial; yet she had her misgivings as 
to a musical career, and did not live to witness 
his first lasting success, the opera ‘‘ Faust.” 

As holder of the Roman prize, Gounod was 
obliged to spend two years in Rome. That 
city was at first a great disappointment. ‘ In- 
stead of the city of my dreams, majestic and 








imposing, full of ancient temples, antique 
monuments, and picturesque ruins, I saw a 
mere provincial town, vulgar, characterless, 
and, in most places, very dirty.” In course 
of time he not only became reconciled, but 
enthusiastic, and when he left, after overstay- 
ing his time several months, tears rolled down 
his cheeks. This feeling, however, was based - 
entirely on artistic and social considerations, 
for musically Rome had little to offer to the 
talented young composer except a chance 
to become familiar with the works of Pales- 
trina. As it is almost impossible to eradi- 
cate from the American mind the impression 
that Italy was and is the musical centre of 
the universe, it is worth while to quote a few 
of Gounod’s remarks: 


**As regarded religious music, the Sistine 
Chapel in the Vatican was the only place 
where it was possible to hear anything decent, 
to say nothing of its being instructive. What 
they called music in the other churches was 
enough to make one shiver. Except in the 
Sistine Chapel, and in that called the ‘Ca- 
non’s Chapel’ in St. Peter’s, the music was 
not merely worthless, it was vile. It is hard 
to imagine how such a chamber of horrors 
could ever have come to be offered up to the 
glory of God within those sacred walls. All 
the shabbiest tinsel and trappings of secular 
music passed across the trestles of this reli- 
gious masquerade. So no wonder I never 
tried it twice.” 


Equally unsatisfactory he found the opera, 
the only other field of music cultivated by the 
Italians. Bellini, Donizetti, and Mercadante 
made up the repertory, and ‘‘ the performan- 
ces were very inferior to those at the Théa- 
tre Italien in Paris. The stage ma- 
nagement, too, was often literally grotesque.” 
Consequently Gounod went to the opera sel- 
dom, finding it more profitable to stay at 
home and study the scores of Rossini, Gluck, 
Lulli, and especially his beloved Mozart, whose 
‘*Don Juan” remained always his favorite 
opera. Mozart and Bach were his idols, and 
‘* Mozart,” he says, ‘‘ bears the same relation 
to Palestrina and Bach as the New Testament 
bears to the Old, in Holy Writ.” 

When he reached Vienna, Gounod found a 
very different musical atmosphere—good ope- 
ras, good singers, and ‘‘that universal diffu- 
sion of musical knowledge which is such a de- 
lightful and peculiar feature in Germany.” 
In Leipzig he was most cordially received by 
Mendelssohn, who called a special meeting of 
the famous Gewandhaus orchestra to play his 
Scotch symphony for him, and who comment- 
ed on a passage of the ‘Dies Irae” which 
Gounod had composed in Vienna—‘' My boy, 
that might have been written by Cherubini.” 

The last forty pages of the Memoirs are de- 
voted chiefly to an account of Gounod’s early 
efforts as an opera composer, up to ‘‘ Faust,” 
which had been in his mind nearly twenty 
years before it appeared on the stage. Here 
the autobiography breaks off suddenly, prob- 
ably for the reason that there were episodes 
in Gounod’s later life which he did not care to 
dwell on. Of the essays appended to Mr. 
Hutchinson’s version all contain some good 
things, besides a considerable amount of de- 
clamation and ‘fine writing.” The best are 
those on Berlioz, whom Gounod calls ‘‘one 
of the greatest emotional influences of my 
youth,” and on Saint-Saéns, to whom he pays 
this tribute: 

“ He has an enormous power of assimilation. 
He can write you a work in any style you 
choose—Rossini’s, Verdi’s, Schumann’s, Wag- 
ner’s. He knows them all thoroughly—the 
surest safeguard, it may be, against his imi- 
tating any. He never suffers trom that bug- 
bear of the chicken-hearted, the dread of not 
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making his effect. He never exaggerates; 
thus he is never far-fetched, nor violent, nor 
over-emphatic,” 





Notes of the Night, and Other Outdoor 
Sketches. By Charles Conrad Abbott, M.D. 
The Century Co. 1896. 


SomE nature-lovers tell us of the dawn and of 
the twilight, and the sunlit hours we may 
know for ourselves ; but it has been Dr, Ab- 
bott’s ambition to learn what goes on at every 
moment of the entire day, nor has he discrimi- 
nated between the seasons. There is nothing 
absolute, and on the darkest night something 
may be seen, although the images are distorted 
and magnified. Neither does perfect silence 
ever prevail, for multitudes of living things 
have nocturnal pursuits, and even those whose 
chief business is by day are wakeful, and re- 
cognize the moon or the aurora with inarticu- 
late comments. Perhaps they, like men, suf- 
fer from mysterious terrors when darkness 
deepens, realizing how helpless they are with- 
out the sense of sight. We think of night as 
dark and damp and chilly ; but, as Dr. Abbott 
reminds us, there are moonlit nights when 
nearly the whole world can be seen in dif- 
ferent attire from that of the day, and when 
the air is warm anddry. The stories of his 
nocturnal rambles are very pleasantly told, 
and they open a new field of travel, more ac- 
cessible than central Africa or the Arctic 
zone, and almost as little trod. 


“Notes of the Night” is the longest and 
most original of the essays collected here, the 
others following more conventional lines. In 
style they remind us of Thoreau, whom Dr. 
Abbott highly appreciates and defends against 
unsympathetic critics. We need, he main- 
tains, ‘‘an infusion of intellect into the lower 
strata of man’s activities’; and ‘‘the intel- 
lectuality that Emerson deplored as dissipated 
was put to the very highest of uses, that of 
making the lower or simpler things of life 
shine out in their proper light.” We need not 
pass upon this point, but only remark that 
while Thoreau’s style is richer in literary al- 
lusion and in profounder thought, Dr. Abbott 
keeps somewhat closer to nature—is, in the 
technical sense, more of a naturalist. His 
book is daintily printed and bound, and is to 
be considered by those who are getting to- 
gether their vacation reading. ° The author’s 
modest hope, that it contains some “ profitable 
reflections readably expressed,” is certainly 
justified. 
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FUST PUBLISHED. 


Gillet sEuclideanGeometry 


By J. A. GILLET, Professor in the New York Normal 
College. 12mo, half roan, $1.25 net. 


This book is “‘ Euclidean” in that it reverts to queelz 
geometrical methods of proof. It attempts no literal 
reproductions of Euclid’s demonstrations or of his pro- 
positions, but does aim at absolute faithfulness to his 
spirit. Evenin tne crucial chapter on proportion, a 
strictly geometrical treatment is maintained, without, 
it is believed, complicating the subject for beginners, 
and certainly with a clear gain in logicat —. 

Metrical applications and illustrations of geometri 
cal truths are interspersed with unusual freedom, but 
are always 80 managed as to keep clear and sharp the 
radical distinction between the methods of pure 
geometry and those of pure algebra. 

Exercises (‘‘ originals ’’) are made an integral part of 
the logical development of the subject; that is, they 
include theorems and prob.ems which are ordinarily 
found in the regular series, and thus, by devoting the 

upil’s inventive energies to these instead of to merely 

ncidentai “ originals,’’ he secures the necessary power 
at a smaller expenditure of time. Besides these exer- 
cises, which it is assumed all pupils do, there are nu- 
merous Others of the supplementary sort for additional 
drill or for particularly apt students. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Gillet’s Algebra. 


12mo. Halfroan. $1.35 net. : 

J. B. Coit, Professor tn Boston University: “I am 
pisesee to see that the author has had the purpose to 
utroduce the student to the reason for the methods of 
Algebra, and to avoid teaching that which must be 
u: learned when the student moves on into higher 
studies,” 

E L. Richards, Professor in Yale University: “If I 
pot > papaetmea Algebra I should certainly give it a 





J G. E-till, Master in Hotchkiss School, Lakeville 
Conn.: “ It impresses me ee, so far as I 
have bad time to examine it. e order in which the 
subjects are taken up is the most rational of any Alge- 
bra witn which I am familiar.” 


Cnarles A. Pitkin, Thayer Academy, So. Braintree, 
Mass.:; “Tam poeanen wito the arrangement of it, an 
in general with the explanations, some of whicna are 
particularly good.” 

John E. Clare, Professor in Yale University: “ It co- 
vers the ground requisite to prepare candidates for 
Sheff: ld, and the study of the subject can be 
— it—an | tape Wom pon hes appreciate. 

see severai features in it-which I wo ladly speak 
of in detail if I had more leisure.” — 


& William A. Francis, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N.H,: 
I find many things in it to admire, especially the 

shortening of algebraic processes.” 

sj James Lee Love, Instructor in Harvard University: 
It is unusually good in its arrangement and choice of 

material, as well as in clearness of definition and ex- 

planation.” 


Arthur Lathum Baker, Professor in Universit: 
samen A “It rd - ap epesend gory! in My m4 
y up te in man, e ways 
practical teacher can appreciate.” “ sie cectan 
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THE GOSPEL 
OF EXPERIENCE; 


Or, The Witness of Human Life to the Truth of 
Revelation. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1895. 


By the Rev. W. C. E. NEwBo tt, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Select Preacher before the University of 
Oxford, 1894-5, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 
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Archdeacon of the Diocese of New York 
Substitutes for the Saloon, 
FRANCIS G. PEABODY 
Professor of Social Science, Harvard University. 
Is There Another Life?....... -GOLDWIN SMITH 


President Angell’s Quarter-Centennial, 
MARTIN L. D’OOGE 

Dean of the Dept. of Literature, Science, and arts, 
University of Michigan 


Moltke and His Generalship, 
J. von VERDY du VERNOIS 
Ea-Prussian Minister of War 


The Forum Publishing Co., 
NEW YORK. 
25centsaCopy. .. . $3.00a Year. 
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The choicest tobacco made, and pre-eminently 
a gentleman’s smoke. 


Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co., Successor, Baltimore, Md. 
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Teachers, etc. 
pr X Pan? TUTORING for September 


Examinations.—New requirements in English. 
Representatives in Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, 
and,other Colleges. Advantages of city and country. 
Dr. C. H. J. Dovaias, 815 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARVARD PH.D., who has studied 
abroad, with five years’ experience as a teacher of 
Latin and Greek in an tern university,desires a col- 
lege position as teacher of Greek. ress 
. H., care of Nation, 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place. Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 1242 12th St..Wash’gton. 
420 Cent. Bdg., Minneapolis. 728 Cooper Bdg., Denver. 
107 K. & P, Bdg., Kaneas City. 25 King St., Toronto. 
525 Stims’n BK., Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. Correspondence fs invited. 
ARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 








R COLLEGE POSITIONS 
IN THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss Grace Powers THoMAsS, M’g’r, 
8 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th 8t, N. Y. 








find good places through 
GooD TEACH ERS the New American Teac 
ers’ Agency (The C. B. Ruggles Co.), Offices 1257 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, and Room 47, Wiggins Block, Cin- 
cinnati. This agency is widely known, conscientious, 
and earnest. High-grade Teachers, Principals, —— 
intendents, Governesses, Draughtsmen, Chemists, Must- 
cians, Electricians,and Engineers approve of its direct 
and solid recommendation. Send for circulars. 


AN AGENCY = ea in proportion to its 


ence. If it merely hear: of 
vacancies and tells TH AT is something, but if it is 
Ss a. ‘ asked to recommend a 
acher and recommends 
you, that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE WINCHELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


is the leading agency for higher positions. 50 Brom. 
fleld Street, Boston; 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Continent of America, 
By JOHN BOYD THACHER 

(Just issued),is an important historical work relating 
to the discovery and naming of America. It contains 
manyfacsimile reproductions of heretofore inaccessible 
rarities, including a series of fourteen maps showing 
geographical knowledge of America from.1478 to 1570. 

Only 250 copies elegantly printed on finest pa- 
per. $25.00. 

For full descriptive circular, address 

WILLI1M EVART3 BENJAMIN, Publisher, 
10 West 22d Street, New York City. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
COMENIUS’S THE SCHOOL OF INFANCY. 
Edited by WILL 8. Munrok. Cloth, 116 pages. $1.00. 
D.C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 





K INDERGARTEN supPLiEs 
at SCHERMERHORN’S, 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 


A TION.—FIRST 60 VOLS., unbound, 


ee in every particular, for sale. No reasona 
_ refused. Address ANx1ous WIDow, care of the 
la 








. Subscriptions to Foreign Pe- 
Fi. orezgn Books. rlodicals, Tauchnits british 
authors. Catalogues on ap- 

Plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 23 School St., Boston. 


H. WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST., 


N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other Periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 








B ACK numbers and setsof all magazines. For 
Fico state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
EXCHANGE, De Menil Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Complete Index to Littell’s Living Ape, to the 
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Squier & Davis—Ancient Monuments .... 20 00 
Thompson’s Long Island, N. Y. 2 vols 30 00 
Tuomey—Geology of 8. C.......-........ 12 00 


y of S.C 
Warriner—Sands St. Church, Brooklyn, 
Webb—Reminiecences vf Gen. Webb 
Wood's Long Island. 4to edition....... 
Wilson—Memorial Hist. N. ¥Y. City. 4v 


RARE AMERICANA. 


BURTON’S GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. Acomplete 
set of this rarest of American Periodicals, edited by 
WILLIAM E BuRTON and EpGaR ALLAN POE. 7 vols., 
royal 8vo, half leather. Philadelphia, 1837-1840. It is 
almost impossible to complete a set now. Only $50.00. 
Usually priced at $75.00. 


HAZARD'S REGISTER OF PENNSYLVANIA. De- 
voted to the preservation of facts and documents. and 
every kind of useful informatton respecting the State 
of Pennsylvania. 16 vols., newly bound in 8 vols, half 
blue morocco, $40.00. 


AMERICAN ALMANAC, 1880-1861. 32 vols., bound 
in 16, half morocco, $20.V0. 


SPOFFORD’S AMERICAN ALMANAC. 8 vols., red 
cloth, $12.00. 


YE OLDE BOOKE MART, 
133 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 
Booksellers and Importers, 
812 Broadway, ... .» New York, 











Book-buyers can save themselves much trouble and 
save money by sending all orders for both 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN BOOKS 


toour firm, prepared to furnish all books, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rates. 





Rev. W. H. Furness, D.D. 


Imperial Pneseqnerane, with Autograpb. 
Print 12x15, on paper 19x24. 


For sale by 
F. GUTEKUNST, 712 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN FRENCH 
FRENCH VERBS, 
REGULAR AND IRREGULAR. 


ne be yy P. DuCRoquET. The arrangement of this 
k on the French verbs ts very simple, and with it 
one ought to be able to conjugate them thoroughly 
in a few lessons. A series of 31 questions for arill 
work is given at the end of the book, and as wela 
few examination papers of various universities. 
12mo, cloth, 47 pages, 35 cents. 


ATHALIE. 


By JEAN Racine. With a Blography, Biblical Refer 
ences, and 7 a Notes in Engiish, by C. Fon- 
TAINE, B.L., L D., Director of French in the Washing- 
ton hools. No. 6, Classiques Francais. The 
best of Racine’s works. Racine called “Athalie” a 
tragedy founded on the H»ly Scripture. 

12mo paper, 111 pages, 25 cents. 

Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 

sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


LIBRARIES 


We solicit correspondence with book-buyers for 
private and other Libraries, and desire to submit 
—— on proposed lists. Our topically arranged 

brary List (mailed gratis on application) will be 
found useful by those selecting titles. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
WHOLESALE BOOKS, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


A NEW ERA IN BOOKSELLING. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, announce an impor- 
tantchange of policy. Hereafter they will sell books at 
SWE*“PING REDUCTIONS from PUBLISHERS’ PRICE. 
Bookbuyers will thus be afforded the opportunity to 
purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic,Standard, 
and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW as prevail 
ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and intelligent service. 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES. 
Foreign Books. 

Mail orders reccive spec’al attention. 

Send for Brentano’s Monthly L'‘st of New Books. 
Free on a. BRENTANO’S, 

Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Newsdealers, 
31 Union Square, New York. 


_F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts..New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


1127 Broadway, near 25th St. 
Now on Exhibition the Largest Collection of 


EUROPEAN POSTERS 


Ever Seen in this Country. Posters for sale 
Catalogue 10 Cents. Aamission, 25 cents. 
Open Evenings. _ 


Cioe tremant St Gawmnce FOREIGN BOOKS 
—— Corner West St.), 


N, b {mportations from Eu 
repe. Catalogues on application. 


























WASHINGTON’S ADDRESSES _ 
tothe American Churches 


Washington’s letters to the various religious bodies which 
congratulated bim upon bis election have been gathered into an 
OLD SOUTH LEAFLET, No. 65, which possesses unusual value 
The fourteen letters—to the Roman Catholics, 
Jews, Quakers, Baptists, etc.—are a notable revelation of 
Washington’s religious breadth, and emphasize the duty of 
fraternity between the different religious bodies in the coun- 
try. They area great rebuke to bigotry and persecution, and 
should be widely circulated. 

Price, 5 cts. acopy; $4.00 ahundred. Send for complete lists. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 


at this time. 


Old South Meeting House, Boston. 





*“\TO ONE who smokes the ‘ARCADIA MIXTURE’ 
would ever attempt to describe its delights.” 
—J. M. Barrig, in ‘‘My Lady Nicotine.” 
Samples sent for 25 cents. 


THE SURBRUG CO., Makers, 37 Dey St., N. Y. 
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NEW-PUBLICATIONS 
The Monist. pincsopny, sctence and 


Philosophy, Science, and 
Religion. Yearly, $2.00. Single Numbers, 50 cents. 


Contents for July, 1896. Vol. VI., No. 4. 


The Holiness of. Instinct, Prof. Woops Busnes; 
Philosophical ?'erminology and its History, Prof. 
DOLF EUCKEN; On the Origin and Import of me ‘dea 
of Causality, prof. F. JopL; Science and Faith. 
——— to Man as a Member of Society, Dr. 

‘OPT 

The Problem of Good and Evil, Eprror 

Literary Corres; ndence—France—LUCIEN ARREAT. 

Book Reviews; Periudicals. 


ON GERMINAL SELECTION 


AS A SOURCE OF DEFINITE VARIATION. By Prof. 
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in Modern Conveyancing, or Estates in 
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to state it with such completeness as to make 
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by the Century Company) has been reduced in 
price from $12 00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 
price for what is unquestionably one of the 
handsomest products ofthe American press. 
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- . It will bea standard work of reference, ’— 
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out this work.’"’"—Atlanta Constitution. 
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